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CHAPTER IIil. 

Four roads intersected at a little whitewashed 
building, one end of which was evidently a shop, for 
at the broad window, sundry cakes, jars of candy, one 
huge glass, and a covered pot filled with snuff, made 
eloquent appeal to the passer-by. Thescene was not 
without its picturesqueness, albeit there was some- 
thing chilly and forlorn in the look of everything. 
Down to the left, above the stunted growth of the 
straggling. trees, lay, all day, a dismal black cloud, 
blending with the gray of the sky, and the purple 
tints of the undulating common, the endless volume 
of black smoke which poured incessantly from the 
yawning throats of the great chimneys of Merthyr 
Tydvil, And to the right stretched off along the 
sky the group of hills which, likea band of warriors, 
kept grim guard over Brecknock. ; 

Glamorgan lay to the south, with its great iron- 
works and its belehing chimneys. Northerly, were 
the collieries, and the bleak: mountain peaks; the 
westerly road pursued its, uneven way to Caermar- 
then and Cardigan, and the easterly one held out its 
grasp upon Monmouth and Hereford. 

A few straggling houses, scattered here and there, 
could be seen from this elevated spot, and one clus- 
tering village, nestling in a narrow strip of fertile 
valley. Cattle and sheep were browsing on every 
green hillock, and just below the little cake-shop, 
within hail of a shrill halloo, was a comfortable look- 
ing farmhouse, the house, and out-buildings, and 
very fences whitewashed to a snowy hue which was 
very cheerful looking, in contrast with so many dis- 
mal tints of bleak moor, and bare mountain, and 
smoky clouds. ‘ 

The shop was also a habitation, for there was little 
kitchen garden in the rear, from which, came, every 
now and then, an odd noise, between langliter and 
shouting, which occasionally died into something like 
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[LUKE MORTON HAS DOUBTS.]} 
an old woman’s croning to herself, or an infant's eoo- 
ing. 
called out, sharply: 
“ Manty, Manty, are you there ?” 
There came no reply, but the croning, singing 


voice below still continued. She gavea heavy sigh, 
and a troubled look crossed her wrinkled face. 


“ He is safe at least. I woke up with such a heavy | 
weight on my heart. I made sure something had | 
Heaven save us! that dream | 
It.can't 


happened to him. 
haunts me. I must find out what it means. 
be for naught that I went to sleep in my chair and 
dreamed that dream.” 

With slow, deliberate steps, she passed down the 
well-worn path, and made her way into the garden, 
which was screened by a tall hedge of some thorny 
shrub, with a narrow passage-way cut through for a 
gateway. 

She paused and looked in, when she reached this 
place, and a singular expression, blending passionate 
devotion, and deep commiseration, transformed the 
hitherto passive face, and gave the plain features in- 
tense character. 

The picture she saw, surely, had little in it to sug- 
gest any painful thoughts to a stranger. On the 
sloping bank, which made a background for a little, 
tinkling brooklet, lay, reclining at full length,a youth 
who scarcely seemed to have reached manhood, so 
perfect a model of youthful beauty that you would 
think at once of the old myths of Endymion and Nar- 
cissus. . The face was fair and smooth, with tints of 
rose and lily as exquisite as could be found on the 
most lovely, girlish countenance, the features aristo- 
cratic in their contour, and as faultless as a Greek 
statue. His form was slender, exceedingly grace- 
ful in its proportions, and his hands white and de- 
licate as an infant’s. _They were toying now with 
a wild rose spray, twisting it round and round, while 
he continued this monotone, whether of song or talk 
could hardly be determined. 

Sadder and sadder grew the face of the woman as 
she looked, overspread with a cloud of profound me- 


lancholy. = 
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A woman came to the door and listened, and then | 


| But he,suddeuly turning his head to watch a lazily- 
floating butterfly, looked up and saw her. 

_He sprang up, with a chorus of merry laughter, 
| silver-sweet in tone, but, alas, jangled out of any 
tune or meaning. He lifted his eyes, those large, 
violet-blue orbs, so perfect in outward fashioning, 
but alas, so wofully lacking that which is the eye’s 
soul and glory, the quick, mental consciousness. 

“ Nannie, Nannie,” cried he, and laughed. 

She held out her hand, as she would have done 
for a babe or a kitten, and he bounded forward, seized 
it, and huddled it up to his breast, with low mur- 
murs, and purrings like a contented animal. 

“Nannie is good—good to Manty. She gives him 
cake and milk. Manty wants cake now.” 

It was painful, the change this gibbering talk 
wrought in the perfect face. 

“Poor creature!” murmured the woman, “leave 
you to yourself and you are happy. Why must I 
disturb your peace? Come, Manty, you shall have 
your cake.” 

Her pensive smile woke a gleeful laugh in re- 
sponse. 

“Yes, Manty shall have cake,” he shouted, and 
came capering after her, as she led the way into a neat 
little room, furnished simply, and yet not without its 
luxuries, 

There was a large rocking horse, evidently made 
to order, because too large for any boy’s use, and of 
the very best materials. A parlour organ on one 
side, to which he ran, while Dame McNeal was in the 
pantry, and drew his slender, white fingers over it, 
and laughed wildly and uproariously at the varying 
sounds he evoked. Numboerless costly automaton 
playthings, too, were ranged upon a high shelf, out 
of his reach, and gay-coloured balls of every size and 
ves were tumbled into a wicker basket under the 

e. 

A bowl of milk, the bowl of the most delicate china, 
and a plate of cake, with a daintily-fringed napkin 
were brought to him, and placed upon a little oval 
table with a protecting ledge, such as we findin a 
ship’s cabin. The spoon was of massive proportions 
aud solid silver, with a crest engraved upon the 





























write it all out, with a deed of gift of all the money 
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handle. Dame McNeal glanced at it gravely, when 
she put it into'the youth’s hand, and muttered : 

“ Ave, it’s e’en as near the right as one can come. 
Alack, alack! our souls are not born of gentle blood 
it seems, nor mind, only the poor, weak body.” 

Dame McNeal watched the lad carefully, and when 
she saw that he had finished she brought a silver 
mug filled with water, which he accepted greedily. 
It was evidently the relic of some grand and mas- 
sive service, and on its solid a coat of arms, like that 
of the spoon, was exquisitely chased. 

Manty put his slender forefinger on the raised 
figure and traced its outline. 

“ Pretty, pretty,” laughed he.- “Nannie thinks it 
pretty.” 

“Poor boy! poor innocent!” murmured the 
woman, wistfully, “it is little enough you know, or 
care, for the old family pride. Little enough you 
guess that you have been defrauded in more ways 
than one. It was your father’s cup before you. 
Well, well—what matter? emptiness and folly, all 
of it.” 

Then when the lad had gone ont on some. childish 
freak, Dame McNeal sat down heavily in her low 
rocking-chair, clasping her hands across her knee, and 
sighing heavily. 

“What ails me ?” she murmnred, presently, “ what 
presses so heavily on my mind? Nothing is 
changed from what has gone on for twenty years. I 
have said, a dozen times, every day of every year, 
that the best thing had been done that could be done. 
Why do I feel now as if there was a great wrong 
somewhere ? Itis none of my planning, anyhow. 
Heaven save me! I think I am breaking down. 
Why should I shiver so, thinking that I am left, the 
only one, the only living and breathing soul, in this 
great world full, who knows of this thing? But it 
does send @ chill .creeping into my very bones, 
just to look back and remember. She has turned to 
ashes in her costly coffin, who was once so beautiful, 






and so proud, and. wilful, Tmparione as her will 
was, death was more mighty. And old Morna, the 
nurs@, has been dead, this. . and my lord 
is gone, too—only nd Ti d he— 
who, dogs not dream an. woman, out 
here, among the iis, whose f 
breath, has powers ; a or wae eee : ; 
hear wald doings o ., Well, well, well, ° “to tT 
fret oi Y re nO- 


thing ‘piciety stgnge over, bee Dacule's— others. drive 


who are d en Saye. me—as 
may be soon. on what would become of 
Manty? That ugly dream haunts me. I seem 
to see it, as if it were @ picture hung up before my 
eyes. A women, straight and slender, with such 


wonderful eyes, wrapped about in a dark brown 
cloak, with a brown hat and veil, coming up the 
road—only to think that I can tell just which road! 


from Brecon she came, and at the fork of the roads 
she stopped, and looked around, and put up a white 
hand to her forehead, as if to help thought, and then 
she came on, and knocked at my shop door, knocked 
once, and twice, and the third time she came in, and 
walked slowly through, into this room, and there she 
found Manty on the floor asleep, with his cheeks 
all wet with tears, and beyond, just here, in this 
chair, in my chair, she found me sitting, bolt up- 
right, but with head fallen low, dead—stone dead. 
Ob, what a dream! I cannot be rid of it. I never 
had so clear a dream before. What if it was sent 
to me for a purpose? If—if—my lord, or my lady, 
came from that unknown world, and whispered to 
my sleep, what spirits cannot say to mortal flesh? 
I have heard of such uncanny things. Ugh! it 
makes my very bones creep.” 

She started up, and walked backward and for- 
ward, dropping her arms to her side, and swinging 
them to and fro, 

“Woe is me! Iam the last, the last to have the 
care of this unlucky secret. And who knows what 
chances and changes may come? lack, alack! if 
this were only a thing I could talk about, and seek 
advice upon! But I must do something. The dream 
has set me thinking, and I will not refuse its warn- 
ing. I will set me down, and write out what needs 
proving. 

“Heaven be praised that I can write, and make it 
plain enough for anyone’s reading. But this woman, I 
am sure she was young and fair, and not of common 
clay—it puzzles me to know what she is to do about it, 
what part is hers. Heaven will take care of it, I sup- 
pose. It is for me to do what I know is my part. I will 
go this very day to the lawyer overin the town, and 
he shall make my will. He will think me daft, no 
doubt; but after all, why will it not be a wise one? 
I will tell him I leave my little house here, and ‘its 
bit of land, and the shop—all to that person who 
comes first and discovers me dead, with a solemn 
charge that they take kind and tender care of Manty. 

“And about the annuity, and the secret—I will 


there to whoever can claim to be the heir of my | trouble, or great grief comes. to you—it seems im- 
will. I will write the true story of Manty, and I| possible, not more likely for the clouds to fall—but 
will hide these papers somewhere, with the trust | this life has its changes that pass belief—if it comes, 
that heaven will send the right one to find it out, at | you will know that to come this way, farther on, to 
the right time. What better can Ido? And then1| the four roads that part midway between Brecknock 
may rest in peace, for surely this was not a common | and Glamorgan counties, at the cottage of one Dame 
dream. I'll call over Dorothy from the farm to mind |'Nan McNeal waits an humble home, but a safe one, 
Manty, and I’ll get the farmer to take me to the | and honest, worthy work, such as a grand soul, like 
town, and see the lawyer myself.” yours even, need not scorn, a home, and I will not 

And having thus satisfied herself, Dame McNeal | say, but a little fortune.” 
put on her shawl, and, locking the door of the little There was an almost solemn impressiveness in the 
cot, she turned into the path worn across the field | old woman’s face and voice. 
in a meandering line, and finally paused at the farm- Hester Lloyd gazed about her in a daze of sur- 
house kitchen door. prise and perplexity. 

Scarcely an hour afterwards. Dorothy, a stout- * And you are willing to promise a stranger this? 
armed, red-cheeked peasant girl, was established up | How very strange! My good woman, if such a time 
in a room behind the shop, blowing soap-bubbles | comes-——” 
with hearty good will for Manty, and Dame Mc- She paused to smile in conscious pride of the safety 
Neal was jogging off in the farmer's waggonette to- | of the great and immaculate merchant’s daughter 
wards Brecon. It was a slow and tedious ride; but} from such.a sorry pass. 
while yet the sun was two hours’ high they drove|. “You may be sure I will come to you, and you 
along the picturesque promenade which follows the st give me welcome.” 
gently gliding Usk under the old town walls. ~ Naupie McNeal shook her head slowly. 

Many vehicles were here, driving slowly that the |, “You come,” said she ; “ but if the dream be 
occupants might enjoy the pure air and the noble mu dill be dumb. Take my parting bless- 
range of mountain scenery. Dame McNeal’s eyes hi 
wandered listlessly from one glittering equipage to 
another, but suddenly she gave a nervous start, a 
crimson spot flushed into her sallow cheek, her eyes 
glittered, and she bent forward eagerly. It was not 
that the carriage was oneof the costliest Brecon had 
ever seen, that the prancing horsea. e perfect 
specimens of equine rae and grace, the |! 
footman was in a livery of velvet None} 
of these things saw Nannie MoNeal, byt only the |. w: humble vehicle until it was oug of sight. 
lady’s face, only the fage of the lady who.sat amidst eft Brecon the next day; had only paused to 
those luxurious appointments, beautiful, and for the journey tusk London 
haughty as a Cleopatra, but with too 1 an ex-| trip was one.of the eccentrici 
pression to have ever suggested so light, s and | ventured to el, but never to 
a bis a character. midsw 

There was no brown yeil, hat, or shronding cloak. 
A.dainty French bonnet, witha wavy cascade of 
white plumage on one side, @ cos t Indian 
shawl, and flowing ,silk mad lady's 

on ry one white . 


with the 















“pulled her black silk hood farther over her 
nade a2 spectful peasant courtsey, and hurried 
the Waggonette, and left the elegant carriage 
eits way in peace, without once turning round 


_on the contrary, kept her head turned, 























) a pal 
; t Nannie McNeal caught her breath s 
and. spoke, with sudden, vehement authority , 
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pndon heiress and the 
hop, the mysterious 
fortuna. anty. 


“Stop.a bit, lad. Whist, stop this moi I 
must speak to yonder lady. She may think t, 
but I must speak to yon i ae 

The lad drew up right in the way of the_elegant ~ 
equipage, and Dame McNeal, heedless of the amazed CHAPTER IV. 
look of the coachman and footman,scramblednimbly | Lyte Haut was in a ferment of delight and ex- 
down from her high seat in the open waggonette, and | pectancy. The lord and master, after a three years’ 
hurried to the side of the splendid lady. absence abroad, was coming home. 

“ Please, my lady, forgive me, for I do not mean The agent. of the property, and occasionally the 
to be impertinent. I must e’en speak with you. I | butler, or the housekeeper, had received regular let- 
must ask your name. For I dreamt of you last | ters from him, posted now at St. Petersburg, now at 
night, and saw you so plainly, so plainly, my lady, | Constantinople, and Smyrna, giving terse, comprehen- 
that to-day when I look upon your beautiful face, it | sive instructions in all matters pertaining to his busi- 
seems as if I had known you all my life.” ness affairs, and requiring, in return, a full account of 

There was an earnest simplicity in the homely, | all the details of their several departments. 
rugged features, and honesty in the voice, which Several valuable and profitable improvements had 
was not without effect with the beautiful lady.” been made, according to his suggestion, which had 

“My name,” she said, in a gentle, interested voice, | already doubled hig income. The old, careless, im- 
“is Hester Lloyd. Is there any way in which I | provident, and too often dishonest management had 
can be of service to you ?” also been done away with, how or exactly, what 

Nannie McNeal shook her head slowly, witha blind | method, they could not tell, but they had all learned 
perplexed look on her face. that, though roaming afar in foreign lands, the m&s- 

“ Lloyd—Lloyd,” repeated she, “it is a name I | ter’s eye followed their movements. 
know nothing about. I cannot catch the meaning. Luke Morton shook his gray head, by no means in 
But it was your face I saw. Let me look it oyer | dissatisfaction, but with a certain dubidusness, and 
again.” confided to Mistress Erne, the houskeeper, confi- 

And the keen, bright eyes trayelled slowly, yearn- | dentially. 
ingly over the fair countenance. The footman| “His lordship has turned quite into another 
secretly marvelled at the haughty Miss Lloyd’s | person, that’s certain. They do say it matters little 
patience and good humour. how wild this noble blood may run, after a Certain 

“ There is good in it, beneath the pride,” muttered | time it steadies down, and does thé name ¢redit. 
Nannie; “there is a high soul behind that. broad | Aweel! it’s good Iuck for Lyle Hall that the master's 
forehead, which will not stoop to an unworthy | has beenso early cured. He shows the wisdom of 
deed.” an old head, an St. George, there’s never been a 

Hester Lloyd flushed rosy with secret Bipsante, Lyle before who had the wit to see how that old 
such as no lover’s honied compliment had yet, | morass could be turned into such a profitable invest- 
brought to her imperious spirit. ment; nor sos to know when and where the 

“ You dreamed about me? What did you dream ?— | cheating begins. here was that rascal, Perkins, 
how very strange !” he was growing rich out of his fraud, and for two 





Singularly enough, her usual cool judgment and 
rather cynical disposition never once suggested that 
the woman was an impostor, seeking to work upon 
her curiosity and vanity for selfish purposes. 

“TI dreamed that you came to finish my work. 
Heaven’s blessing be upon you if you do it well!” 

“Your work ?” repeated Miss Lloyd, retreating a 
little farther into the velvet cushions, and eyeing 
the woman questioningly for a sign of mental aberra- 
tion. 

“ Aye, it is strange enough. It is a puzzle for me 
as well as you. But mind you, young lady, if loss, or 





years, it did seem as if his lordship had no care nor 
knowledge how the deceitful scamp was training, 
nor what became of the old Lyle gold, so that he 
could have his madcap carousings, and riotous train- 
ings. Aweel! he must have had his eyes open all 
the time. See how, when he turned around, three 
ears ago, the first sign of it was a summing up of 
erkin’s accounts, and a cool statement of the dis- 
crepancies, and then the quiet dismissal. _ And then 
all the other villains had to follow suit. Well, well, 
I do so long to get a look at his lordship’s face, it 
almost seems I can tell then what it was changed 
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him. Ido wish poor old, Hawkins could have lived 
to see the change. No. offence|ito you, Mistress 
Erne, whom better than we call a model honse- 
keeper, but then, you know, she had been serving at 
the Hall all her life, and would ha’ given it, any 
time, rather than seen Lord Cuthbert as he used to 
be.” 

Mistress Erne, who was a spinster rather beyond 
middle age, nodded her.appreciation of Luke’s good 
meaning. 

“And so am 1 anxious to see! the master. He 
must have a kindly beart, or he never would have 
pensioned off those old servants into comfortable 
homes of their own. He is handsome, too, if his 
face be like: the picture in the gallery.” 

“ Aye, he was handsome enough, handsome enough 
for a young Lucifer, even when he used to come 
tearing out of the dining-room, after a midnight 
carouse, his blue eyes all ablaze, his fair face 
flushed, and. those bright curls of his tumbled all 
over his forehead. I used to mind, then, tliat he 
was handsome through it all. But there are to be 
no more such times, if the signs show. truth. 
Heaven be praised! it’s better luck for Lyle Hall !” 

“T wish I knew something about his, tastes,” pur- 
sued Mistress Erne, meditatively. “ If I thought it 
would please him, I would have the house decorated. 
Was he fond of flowers?” 

“T don’t think he was. At anyrate he never 
seemed to mind anything about them. But there’s 
no harm in pleasing yourself, he couldn’t help seeing 
it was done from good will, whether he liked the 
looks or mot.” 

“Tt does seem as if there onght to be some sort of 
demonstration, when a master comes to his home, 
after so long time spent in foreign lands, I might 
have the great entrance arched over with flowers 
and evergreens. It would show good feeling, as you 
say. I want to please him. i should be sorry to 
lose the situation. It’s likely there'll be very 
different times after he comes, Young, people for 
visitors, and gay doings, and maybe, before long, a 
new. aistress here.” 

ane the worthy spinster drew, a long and anxious 
sigh. 

“T suppose that’s) the natural. course of things,” 
responded Luke, very solemnly, “however, there’s 
one comfort, we shall not be kept. long in suspense, 
He will be here to-morrow. And as to the demon- 
stration, you know the tenantry are going to meet 
the coach when it comes from the station, and the 
bells are to be rung, and Sir Charles Worthey, they do 
say, is going to meet him too. The old quarrel has 
been made up, by my lord. Cuthbert’s handsome 
apology to his former guardian, Aud one must own, 
it is very well done in his lordship.” 

It was an eventful day for the Lyle tenantry and 
household, therefore, and a thrilling moment, when 
the express train delivered. up its august. passenger 
at the Lyle station. Hundreds of curious eyes saw 
the tall, symmetrical figure which stepped out com- 
posedly upon the platform, followed by a foreign- 
looking valet, with his arms full of wraps and bun- 
dles, and a shout went up, from as many eager voices 
—a hearty, English welcome. 

Lord Cuthbert. turned quickly, and, they all saw.a 
handsome. face, bronzed a little by exposure, . but 
with clear-cut features, firmly closed red lips, and 
deep blue eyes. He pulled off his hat, showing the 
brown, crisp-curling hair, and bowed to the rightand 
the left, smiling rather neryously, a close, observer 
might have suspected, but there were none, there to 
watch closely, because of their own eager excitement. 
His face had flushed at first, but as he passed on to 
the carriage it grew paler. 

Sir Charles Wo 
was waiting there, and watched for the young lord’s 
recognition without disguising hisinterest.. It almost 
seemed that Lord Cuthbert had failed to perceive 
him, for, after a rapid glance around, he , moved for- 
ward towards the gaily trimmed carriage, whose 
pawing horses seemed to share the genera] enthu- 
siasm,. 

Luke Morton had remained at home to head the 
retinue, and give the hall reception, but James, Wat- 
son, the new agent, who had never met his employer, 
according to the order in the brief Povee'@ was 
waiting, and stepped forward, bowing respectfully, 

“Watson ?” said Lord Cuthbert, questioningly. 

“ Yes, your lordship. I hope to see you well, sir,” 
replied Watson, and then he added, hesitatingly in a 


low voice: “Sir Charles, sir—your lordship does not , 


see Sir Charles Worthey waiting.” 

Lord Cuthbert turned quickly, and taking in at 
once the identity of the portly horseman, hastened 
to his side with extended hand. : 

“ My dear Sir Charles, I beg your pardon. I did 
not see you before. My thoughts were abstractad— 
a little agitated, possibly. f did not expect. this 
crowd. It was very kind and generous of you to come 
to meet me.” 


rthey, mounted on his gallant hunter, , 


Sir Charles. shook the proffered hand warmly, 
while he said, in his hearty fashion: 

“Welcome back, my lad! You've grown intoa 
man, for certain, in these three years, and a man we're 
not ashamed of, that’s the best of it! I should like 
to send all our young fellows off to the Hast, if her 
willcome home as much improved, You look natural, 
and yet not natural.” 

“IT trust you will have no farther cause to com- 
plain of me,” continued Lord Outhbert, dropping his 
eyes, and, speaking in a low, and slightly husky 
voice. “ You are.coming, with me, of course, to Lyle 
Hall.” . 

“No, oh, no. I shall call oyer soon with the ladies ; 
but I’m not going to intrude upon you to-day. It’s 
a blessed conviction for me, Outhbert, lad, that you 
have come home, able and worthy to be the master 
there.” 

“Thank. you, thank you, Sir,Charles.. I wish—I 
hope everybody will look upon, the former Lord 
Cuthbert as dead and gone, and lay up no account of 
the follies that have been, I am another person, I 
assure you of it.” 

“ T’yve no doubt of it, not in the least, lad. Yon ran 
wild, as young fellows are apt to do, and you fell into 
bad hands, Oneonly needs to look into your face to 
see it—why, the expression is changed entirely. No, 
no, Cuthbert, the whole county is, prepared to take 
yon at your future behavour, and that they expect 
to be something pretty handsome, Good morning, 
Cuthbert. My good fellows, let’s have it once more, 
before I go. Three hearty cheers for the welcome 
return of the Lord of Lyle!” 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 

It was. given with a right good will, and the very 
sky seemed to ring with the echoes. 

Then Sir Charles galloped off, and Lord Cuthbert 
entered the coach, and the processign filed along on 
either side, and as they came in sight of the gray 
tower of the hall,the church bells pealed out a merry 
chime. And at the avenue gateway there was a 
triumphal arch, and the great doorway had half its 
antique carvings hidden with wreathing evergreens 
and dropping flowers. 

His lordship was evidently, deeply moved. He 

bowed and smiled, and now and then returned some 
simple word in answer, to a hearty, outspoken greet- 
ing ; but his cheek was pale, his smile evidently con- 
strained, and his hand was,cold, as ice when he ex- 
tended it to give kindly. greeting, to Luke Morton, 
who spoke hastily his formal speech. 
|_ “He feels badly over the old times!” 
Luke, when at last he. got away,into, the servants 
hall. “I could see, all, the time, that he was think~ 
ing about that. He. was.a great deal easier and 
heartier. with the new servants, those he had never 
seen. Did any of you mind that? It was almost as 
if he was ashamed, and humiliated, and asking, my 
pardon. Bless his,heart,: does he think we are bold 
enough, and ungrateful. enough to lay. up, things 
against, him ?” 

Mistress, Erne .wag,very.muc¢h delighted. She 
came fying, ont from.a,renewed, charge. to the cook, 
and shdok hands all around in her. relief. 

“Oh, I am sure I think he is splendid... So kind 
and good, with being so dand dignified... I am, 
sure I never can belieye of him those things . that, I 
have heard. He, is more’ noble-looking than, his pic- 
ture,” 

“ His hair isn’t so golden as it used to be, nor his 
complexion so fair, And it almost, seemed his eyes 
used to be bluer, and he’s lost that, free and.off-hand 
way. But.three years of foreign life, and such. a 
change in a man, himself, would be Jikely to work 
greater wonders.” 

“T am sure I should haye known him anywhere,” 
interposed William Blake, one of the old foresters, 
who had come inte the servants’ hall with the others. 
“T wonder, if he will remember how J taught him, to 
use.a gun,” 

“Tt isn’t likely, he forgets. anything ; pet nerhape 
it’s better for us.not, to say a word about the.o 
times.. Somehow. he seems. to me,like a new charac 


ter, and I think he would rather, we should take, 


him so,” replied Luke. 

“ Aye, Morton,” said one of the footmen, “ that’s 
what, | thought.. Did you mind how, when, you agked 
if he would have his old rooms, he said ‘ no,’ ag quick 
and sharp as could be?” 

“To be sure I did. And then I told, him the green 
suite, was always called the pleasantest,,and he said 
he would have that. But when they went. upstairs 
he was walking right over to the crimson, room, if 
his valet hadn’t told him different. He’s abstracted 
and absent-minded, that’s plain,’ 

“And who wouldn’t be?” cried out the house, 
keeper, “poor map! just think of, coming into a 
great house like this, and finding in it no mother or 
father, neither sister nor brother. It would make the 
gayest a bit down-hearted. I am sure my heart bled 





for him just now, when I took a look upstairs and 


exclaimed, 





found the gallery door open. He was standing there 
looking at his father’s portrait, and there was a wist- 
ful look of pain in his eyes that touched me sorely.” 

“Well, it will be his own fault if he don’t bring 
pleasant times back to the old hall. A pretty wife 
will console him for the lack of a mother. And sure, 
the Lord of Lyle ean take his pick anywhere,” jo- 
cosely remarked one of the younger men. “Soon 
may we be drinking health to her ladyship !” 

While the servants were thus gossiping down be- 
low, Lord Cuthbert, the newly-returned master, was, 
as the housekeeper had said, standing in the portrait 
gallery before the picture of the late Lord Mordaunt. 
He had set the Swiss valet at work over the port- 
manteau, getting out his dinner attire, and escaped 
himself into the broad hall, whose open doors re- 
vealed the several apartments. He approached the 
picture gallery once, and then retreated, but in a mo- 
ment after? with a look on hispale face which showed 
he had nerved himself to some resolute determina- 
tion, he went in. The pictures were all labelled, and 
as he passed from one to another, he bent his head, 
and read whatever was printed on the embossed and 
gilded cards, 

A man with but little vanity, might have been ex- 
cused for lingering over his own picture, had the 
limner’s art produced such a gem as was the latest 
and freshest portrait in the gallery; but the newly 
returned master of Lyle Hall passed by impatiently 
the spirited painting of the handsome youth, with 
his hand on the neck of a magnificent chestnut horse, 
and lingered, and lingered, looking wistfully, sorrow- 
fully, and it almost seemed remorsefully upon the 
pictured faces of the parents who slept, unmoved by 
his coming hither, under the sculptured marble of 
the Lyle sarcophagus. 

He knew when Mistress Erne looked in, and re- 
treated in a flutter, though he did not seem aware of 
it, and the next moment passed back quietly to his 
dressing-room, and submitted himself to his valet’s 
care. 

Then came the formal dinner, arranged with as 
much pains as if there had been twenty guests. 

His lordship sat down in the state dining-room, 
and tried his best to do justice to the perfection of 
the whole hall’s culinary art, and praised everything. 
But old Luke, who stood behind his chair in the full 
glory of a new apgon of immaculate hue, knew that 
he only trifled with the food. i 

“It's a great pity, Luke, that I hadn’t Sir Charles 
here,” he said, with an evident effort at friendliness, 
“this is too good a dinner to be lost on one solitary 
person. I see very plainly I shall not need to blush 
when I invite guests to the hall.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my lord. Everyone will 
be sure to do their best in your service if you shall 
pleage.to continue us. Shall I pour you sherry or 
claret ?” 

Luke asked this last with aslight tremor of voice. 
He knew what the first glass had heralded in the 
old days, 

But Lord Cuthbert had gone again into one of his 
abstracted dreams, and answered, bitterly: 

“ Either, it doesn’t matter.” 

And then looking up, and seeing. the perplexed 
look on the old seryant’s face, he, bit his lip, and 
spoke hastily : 

“Luke, old fellow, don’t be afraid for me., I won't 
have any wine at all. It’s as well for you to under- 
stand that the.past is past—dead, you know,” here 
he shivered just a little, “and we begin new from 
to-day. It is as well that all the others in the house; 
hold should understand that I greatly prefer that 
there shall be no reference to old ways, or habits, or 
tastes. You understand, we begin new for to-day.” 

Luke bowed almost to the floor. 

“JT will take care, your lordship,” he replied, 
scarcely knowing what elge was to be said. 

And then presently his lordship pushed back the 
plate of nuts, and the silver basket of golden oranges 
and pearly grapes, dropped his napkin, and rose, 
with a parting word to the servant, and strayed off 
into the library, where he knew his new agent was 
waiting with the accounts for his inspection. 

Luke Morton stood still looking after him full fivo 
minutes, then he lifted his hand slowly to his fore- 
head and pushed back the iron-gray locks, while he 
muttered : 

“Tt is odd what aqneer feeling comes over me! 
I can’t make it out that it. is the same man. Well, 
well, it is a change for the better.” 

And. he set back the brimming wineglass, and 
latighed as he added: 

“Tt was not one bottle nor twoin the old days. He 
can’t help one’s thoughts from going back, though 
he may bridle the tongues. And it’s plain we are 
to have a master at last. So there’s no chance for 
complaint.” 

That master sat a good hour with his agent, listen- 
ing to the statement of the general management of 
affairs. He did not offer many interruptions; but 
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when he spoke, his words were pertinent to the 
matter in hand, and his few suggestions were wise 
and valuable ones. 

He drew a sigh of relief, however, when after re- 
ceiving the noble owner's approbation, the agent 
vathered up his books and papers, and took leave, 
‘here were half-a-dozen others with similar reports. 
ilis lordship went through the whole patiently, and 
xlso accompanied one of the men over the hall es- 
tate, to look atthe improvements. On the return he 
stopped at the stables, and his eagle eye went over 
the row of sleek, finely-formed animals. 

“ Your lordship is looking for King John,” said the 
ostler, smiling ; “there he is, behind the gray.” 

“Yes,” returned Lord Cuthbert, walking down be- 
hind the stalls, and looking with interest at the 
tierce, magnificent chestnut creature, who was paw- 
ing impatiently at the sound of voices. 

“I do believe he knows your lordship, the rascal 
hasn’t been used enough to take down his pride ; but 
| tried to keep him in good condition, knowing how 
fond your lordship was of him.” 

“The creature has almost human wits, I am per- 
suaded,” said the noble owner, walking back abruptly ; 
“saddle him by-and-bye. I don’t know of anything 
that will rest me like a good gallop.” 

And then he returned to the house, and went down 
into the servant’s hall, where he had ordered there 
should be plenty of good cheer to celebrate the mas- 
ter's return. And ke listened patiently, and re- 
sponded kindly to the well-meant but rather prosy 
speeches there; and when it was over he ordered 
King John, put on his hat, and ran down the steps 
with the first show, Luke said, of the old Lord Cuth- 
bert’s eagerness. 

By this time it was evening, and a growing moon 
lent its peculiar charm to the starry sky. 

“Lord Cuthbert had got a little ont of his old 
skilfulness in the saddle,” sid the ostler, looking 
after him; “he always sat like a part of the horse, 
but then it was only natural. Out of practice, of 
course, for these three years back.” 

His lordship meantime rode at a good pace down 
the avenue, and once out upon the road, out there in 
the cool, fresh evening air, under the stars, but with 
no human eye watching him, he drew a long, loug 
breath, and flung his hand upwards. All the day’s 
tension of will, the stern control of muscle, the forced 
composure of mind found relief in that simple gesture. 
He turned his face to the cool wind with yearning 
eagerness. He drank in the silence, the dark, and 
the coolness, as an imprisoned wretch might rap- 
turously inhale the blessed light and warmth of day. 
or a little time he had no consciousness of whither 
he was turning, only rejoicing in his freedom from 
restraint and espiouage. 

But presently, at the diverging roads, he looked 
about him eagerly and scrutivisingly, and recognising 
the locality, he turned his horse to the right, settled 
himself more closely to the saddle, and pressing his 
heels into the glossy flanks, he muttered: 

“On with you, King John. Show me your boasted 
mettle: you shall take me six miles and more with- 
out a pause.” 

That six miles ended in a snug little village, and 
under the great elm tree in the blended starlight and 
moonlight he could see the great swinging sign of 
the “ Boar’s Head,” reaching far out from an ex- 
tended limb over the heads of the passers by. But 
he did not look at it, his eyes were turned farther to 
the right, to a gabled cottage roof peeping out from 
a half cirele of fir trees. y 

Did Lord Cuthbert Lyle’s eager eyes brim over 
with tears, that he so suddenly raised a hand and 
dashed it across his cheek ? 

He rode far enough into the imm yard to calla 
stable-boy and give his horse into his charge for 
half-an-hour, as he said carelessly, and then he 
turned and walked back to the street. 

“T'd like to see the gem’man’s face,” quoth Tom, 
rubbing his hand against the wet sides of King 
John. “A stranger in these parts, I reckon, but he’s 
got a stunner of a horse, and he’s put him to his 
paces, too.” 

The owner meanwhile had gone straight and 
swiftly towards the gabled cottage, but he did not 
pass in at the gate. He put one hand upon the rear 
iron fencing, and vaulted lightly over, and went on 
towards the house over the garden beds, screened by 
the tall shrubs, and occasional trees, and coming 
upon the side windows of the cosy, but simple and 
inexpensive cottage. 

A soft glow illuminated three .of these windows, 
and, according to an old custom, the curtains were 
not lowered. There was no possibility of anyone 
looking in from the street, and from their own 
garden what unworthy spying could come? Cau- 
tiously and stealthily this unsuspected intruder crept 
towards the windows, and established himself 
against a tall trellis, heavy with the sweet honey- 
suckle sprays which twisted in and out its lattice- 





work, and then his yearning eyes seemed to seize 
upon, rather than behold the picture so unconsciously 
yielded up to him. 

He saw a pleasant room, furnished simply, and 
yet with taste and beauty. Flowers in hanging 
baskets, drooping from vases, wreathing in every 
odd little nook. Pictures bright, and cheery, and 
well chosen; a bookcase filled with books. But 
little heed he gave to these, beyond the first swift 
glance, which proved that it was not a home of 
want and poverty. The central group around the 
small oval table, where a soft illumination from the 
astral lamp revealed every feature, rivetted and 
held his attention. First a woman beyond middle 
life, but with a face as fair and placid as an infant's, 
® woman in a snowy muslin cap, in a black silk 
dress, sitting in the rocking-chair, knitting. He 
lost not an item of her dress, not an expression of 
her face, and when presently she rose and crossed 
the room, coming back with a workbasket, he 
clasped his hands in a sort of sobbing ecstasy, and 
murmured : 

“Walking! really, veritably walking! Oh! can 
I doubt—can I regret ?” 

It was a long time before his gloating, greedy 
eyes could leave this figure. His broad chest was 
heaving, the veins stood out like cords on his fore- 
head, his hands unconsciously clenched a rigid 
grasp upon the seuseless board of the trellis. Ali 
the passion, and power, and emotiou of his nature 
seemed to have passed into that yearning gaze. But 
shortly two other figures, that had been half out of 
his range of vision, came forward to the light, and 
claimed attention. Very sweet and fair looked 
Kitty Cartwright, with her fair face, and bright 
eyes, and rose-hued cheeks, and the shower of 
glossy brown curls rippling around her white throat. 
She was saying something arch and merry, he knew 
it, by the old trick of the curling lip and the roguish 
toss of the head. The serene-faced mother looked 
up to smile back fondly, and the other—who could 
she be? when before had he looked upon a face 
so wondrously perfect, and yet so full of queenly 
dignity ? 

The unsuspected gazer watched the group with 
keenest interest. He saw the unknown lady lift a 
playful finger threatening the roguish Kitty, and he 
knew, without beholding the flash of the diamonds 
glittering there, that it was someone of high estate, 
and lofty station. And yet he marvelled the more 
he gazed, who it could be, and why she was there, on 
such familiar terms, with those so much beneath her 
own station. 

He heard a carriage come rolling up the little 
avenue, and draw up before the door, but he did 
not stir. He could not lose a single change in the 
little drama he was watching. The carriage had 
come for the lady. He saw Kitty bring her hat 
and shawl. He scarcely breathed while the beauti- 
ful stranger knelt down with a playful smile, but 
yet an earnest grace, and received a good-night kiss 
from the saintly woman. He watched the parting 
embrace of the two girls, and hushed his very 
breathing as he heard the pure girlish voices coming 
out to the little portico. 

“Now, Kitty, dear, you know I shall send for you 
for my little party. Don’t go all back to those ab- 
surd scruples, as soon as I am gone, and leave me to 
argue it all over. LIinsist upon having you. You 
will spoil all my pleasure, if you do not come to the 
party.” 

“How high bred, and yet gracious! how noble 
and good!” mentally ejaculated the listener by the 
honeysuckle trellis; “who can she be? My heart 
has gone out to her already, she is the one peerless 
qveen who can rule my thoughts. Already I think 
I adore her. Who can she be ?” 

“T can endure a great deal, I am sure, for the sake 
of adding to your pleasure,” replied Kitty, “and if 
you really insist, I suppose I shall come. But I can 
hear already the astonished and sneering remarks 
your noble and aristocratic friend will make. You, 
who have established such a reputation for haughty 
exclusiveness, for indomitable pride, to be taking up, 
and bringing forward, a little nobody like me. In- 
deed, I sha’n’t blame them for talking. It is per- 
fectly marvellous to me.” 

“Now, you are ungenerous to me,” returned the 
clear, rich voice. “I seize upon you, just because 
you are one of my idols, just a character which car- 
ries out its own ideal. My exclusiveness is not that 
of wealth. What is gold but dross? It is of cha- 
racter. Iam proud of my father’s name, because it 
stands high in the world, and no foul breath can 
harm it, no idle hand assail it. I am exclusive only as 
to character. I will have refined, earnest, and sincere 
natures with me, or I will walk alone in my own in- 
tegrity. I want no imperfect, warped, and halting 
spirits. That is all. But we won’t argue our old 
battles over, out here in the evening air. I believe 
the world and its people might be perfect, and you 





are willing to have charity towards everything and 
everybody. But you are my darling, Kitty, and you 
are coming to my little féte. Good-night, dear!” 

“ Good-night !” 

Kitty returned to the house, and sat down ona 
footstool at her mother’s knee, with a pensive look 
on her face. They seemed to be talking gravely, and 
to fall presently into some close, personal topic, 
which must have moved them both, for Kitty’s eyes 
required her handkerchief, and the mother lifted hers 
with a fervent, solemn renunciation in them, to a 
picture which he had not noticed before, a picture 
wreathed about with ivy growing froma wicker- 
basket beneath. The gazer’s heart seemed to melt 
within him. The picture was the likeness of a young 
and handsome man, that same man who had gone 
forth to Switzerland with such earnest hopes, as a 
a noble lord’s secretary. 

Lord Cuthbert Lyle struck his hand fiercely against 
his breast, lifted his pallid, anguished face upward 
to the silent beauty of the sky, that was dumb, un- 
answering, and then, spreading out his arms towards 
the window as in solemn benediction, he slipped 
back, made his way across the garden, gained the 
highway, and the inn, threw the gaping boy a bright 
silver piece, leaped upon the saddle, aud putting 
King John to the top of his speed, went gallopping 
off, back to Lyle Hall, and its solitary grandeur. 

(To be continued) 


Busts PLACED IN THE FIOTEL DE VILLE, Parts. 
—Busts in marble of Queeu Victoria and the late 
Prince Consort, the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Bavaria, and the Sultan, all of whom have visited 
the fine old building of Henry IV. since 1854, have 
— y been placed in the galleries of the Hotel de 

ille. 


THE Hours or MArriace.—The Archbishop of 
York, in a recent speech at St. James's-hall, said that 
a man could not be married after 12 o’clock in the day, 
because the legislature considered that such a sacred 
contract as marriage ought to be entered into in a 
sober and serious way, and that the enactment was 
connected with the vice of drunkenness, of which he 
had been speaking. But this statement was not quite 
correct. It is true that, unless a man goes to the ex- 
pense of a special licence, which will permit him to 
be married at any hour and at any place, he must, 
according to law, be married between the hours of 8 
and 12 o’clock in the forenoon; and a clergyman 
celebrating a marriage at other hours than these 
(unless by special licence) does so “upon pain of sus- 
pension, or felony, with transportation for fourteen 
years ” (4 Geo. IV., cap. 76, sec. 21). Here is a hint for 
novelists, who might depict an innocent Mr. Robert 
Penfold under a new aspect. The modern law for the 
solemnisation of marriages between the hours of 8 and 
12 in the morning, dates from the bill passed by Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, March 25, 1754, for the suppression 
of that iniquitous system known as Fleet Marriages. 
Eighty-nine parsons, denizens of the Fleet, are men- 
tioned by Mr. Burn, in his History of Fleet Marriages, 
as plying this trade ; and at certain taverns a parson 
was retained, at a pound a week, as a necessary 
member of the est~blishment, in order that he might 
celebrate nli d unions. Touts 
were also kept’to induce couples to patronise their 
employer's tavern. Walpole tells us how Henry 
Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, was married in 
this clandestine way to Lady Caroline Lennox, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Richmond. Many 
of the nobility, including the Marquis of Annandale, 
Viscount Sligo, Lord Banff, Lord Abergavenny, Sir 
Marmaduke Gresham, Hon. John Bourke, afterwards 
Lord Mayo, and Lord Montague, afterwards Duke of 
Manchester, resorted to Fleet parsons for the cele- 
bration of the nuptial ceremony. The evils of such 
a system are apparent, but the drunkenness. that fre - 
quently accompanied such marriages was not the 
cause that led to the change in the law, and the 
Archbishop of York’s argument was, therefore, in 
this particular, based on an error. Horace Walpole, 
in writing to Mr. Conway on the 22nd of May, 1753, 
correctly describes the bill that made Fleet marriages 
illegal as being drawn up and passed for “ prevent- 
ing clandestine marriages.” The drunkenness was 
no more a feature of such marriages than it was at 
Gretna Green unions or still is in the Black country 
and many English districts, and, more especially, in 
the western Highlands of Scotland, where, at the 
present day, decent couples frequently go to the Low- 
lands to be married, in order to avoid the great ex- 
pense that the large consumption of whisky would 
impose upon them if they were married in their own 
parish. But this drunkenness at weddings had 
nothing to do with the law that makes a man be 
married between eight and twelve in the morning; 
unless he prefers to spend 50/. for the ceremony 
being performed in the evening in his own drawing: 
room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Lzavine Naples, with her palaces, convents, and | 
churches, we will now cast a glance at a stately old 
palazzo, leagues distant. The setting sun gilded the 
towers and battlements of the ducal palace, as a tall 
form, clad in monkish garments, toiled up the noble 
hill, which it crowned like some superb diadem. The 
carriage road, which the pedestrian was treading, 
was paved with stone flags; and, as he entered, he 
had passed through a gateway, with massive lions 
crouched on either hand. The avenue was bordered 
with evergreen hedges, urns and statuary, and here 
and there a rustic seat invited to repose. 

As the monk proceeded, new beauties broke upon 
his view at every step—now an orange grove, now a 
mimic lake, lying clear and tranquil in the waning 
light ; now the waters of some exquisitely-sculptured 
fountain shot upward, and fell into a basin of marble 
or jasper; now some laughing stream came dancing 
over the rocks; and now he perceived a Moresque 
temple, or a long arbour, draped with heavy vines. 
The palace itself was a most imposing old pile, and 
had descended from one generation to another, each 
adding its own embellishments to the palazzo and 
the surrounding grounds. 

At length the monk paused at the threshold, and 
his rather impatient summons was at once answered. 
= sight of that tall figure, the servant bowed and 
asked : 

“ What is wanted, reverend father ?” 

“Ts your master, the duke, at home?” said the 
monk. 

““Yes—he has just returned from yonder village.” 

“‘Can I see him?” queried the guest. 

“T think so,” and the servant moved away; and 
presently reappeared, and conducted the monk into 
the palace. 

A tall, elderly gentleman, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to Vittorio Castinelli, sat in an arm-chair near 
the brasero when the monk entered; and glancing at 
the unexpected guest, he said : 

“ Be seated, father—when you are rested, I must 
ask if I can be of any service.” 

“My lord,” rejoined a deep-toned voice, “I am no | 
monk—I must see you in private!” 

“ Who—who are you?” demanded the duke. 

“Jacapo the Jew; and though you are a duke, 
hold you in my power.” 
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“ TIush, hush!” exclaimed the noble, “ you will be 
overheard—wait till I conduct you to a more se- 
cluded room.” 

The Jew nodded assent, and a few moments after- 
wards found himself in the library. 

The seeming monk removed his cowl, and the 
dark, inscrutable face of the Jew was revealed. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Jacapo, with a sardonic smile, 
“T see I am no welcome guest!” 

“That I confess,” responded the duke ; “ upon my 
word, I hoped that I should never meet you more, 
for the sight of you recalls unpleasant events. What 
brings you here now ?” 

“ My lord,” resumed Jacapo, uttering the title with 
a certain mock deference, “ I must have more gold!” 

The duke started back in dismay, and his brow 
knit as the exclaimed: 

“ How remorseless you are—twice I have paid you 
heavy bribes to seal your lips, and now you are not 
satisfied.” 

The old Jew gazed searchingly at his companion, 
and said: 

“You like wealth, rank, and power—yon like this 
old ducal palace—remember the secret, and be wise.” 

There was a long and painful silence, during which 
the noble reflected on his past life, and bitter me- 
mories came thronging, phantom-like, upon him. How, 
oh, how could he bear the revelation of the secret, of 
which the old Jew had gained possession? At that 
hour he felt like a coward in the presence of the man 
who stood there so stern and vindictive, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Jacapo, I am at your mercy—you know it, and 
take advantage of your power! You have already 
extorted sums which ought to satisfy you, and seal 
your lips with eternal silence.” 

“The choice is your own,” replied the Jew, re- 
morselessly ; ‘accede to my demands, or the secret 
is revealed.” 

“ No, no; that must not be,” cried the duke; “ how 
much more do you require ?” 

“ Ten thousand ducats,” replied Jacapo. 

“Ten thousand ducats!” echoed the nobleman ; 
“ you will make a poor man of me yet!” 

The Jew listened in grim silence, but a sudden 
gleam shot into the dark, mysterious eyes bent on 
the tesselated floor of the library, and the firm com- 
pression of his lips boded no good tothe duke, should 
he fail to comply. 

“Jacapo,” resumed the nobleman, “ I already know 
you too well to risk a refusal of your demands. I 
have lately drawn a sui of money, with which I can 
meet your claim, but when this is paid you must give 
me a solemn promise not to molest me more.” 








As he spoke, he moved toa richly-carved escritoire, 
and from a compartment took a heavy purse. 

With a thrill of exultation, Jacapo grasped the 
heavy purse, counted its contents, and thrusting it 


| among the folds of his cassock, said : 


“Tt is well, my lord, you have acted with wisdom.” 

“ And now,” exclaimed the duke, “ give me your 
promise.” 

The Jew acceded, resumed his cowl, and the 
noble’s valet guided him to the door. 

When he had left the palazzo, he hastened down 
the broad avenue, passed through the gate, which a 
warder opened for his egress, and took his way to 
the nearest osleria. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TuHE carnival had passed, with its quaint masque- 
rading, and all its wild excitement, and spring had 
come, bringing brightness and bloom to that fair 
southern clime. The hills and valleys were green 
as emerald with soft grass, and over the distant 
slopes shepherds might be seen guiding their flocks, 
while huge, white oxen went toiling by, or cropped 
the herbage, gathered by some dark-eyed peasant 
boy. The jasmine, the myrtle, and the cyclamen 
once more unfolded their petals ; the orange, the 
peach, the almond, and the fig again waved their 
blossoms in the sunshine; luxuriant grape-vines 
trailed in graceful festoons from tree to tres, and the 
meadows were all aflame with wild poppies. The 
bay of Naples seemed more beautiful than ever, as it 
tossed its glowing waves in the sunlight; fishermen 
again went skimming across its bright waters, and 
peasant women and children lounged on the sands. 
Ischia and Capri seemed to woo the voyager with 
their picturesque beauty, and families returned to 
the pleasant villas, which had been deserted during 
the winter. The last week in Lent came, and the 
numerous churches of Naples were thronged with 
worshippers. 

According to Romish custom, the decorations of 
these: splendid edifices were removed, and not even 
the bells were rung, solemn rituals were performed, 
and sad, soul-thrilling music wailed from the choir. 
Easter Sunday dawned, bright and beautiful, and the 
bells once more echoed out on the soft breeze, calling 
to morning prayer. At the appointed hourthe Mon- 
taldi family entered the grand old cathedral at Naples. 
In ages long since gone by this church had been a 
heathen temple, and here pagan priests had per- 
formed their mystic rites. A friend visiting at the 
palazzo had been very desirous to see the far-famed 
St. January’s Chapel, and thither they bent their steps. 
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Passing through the superb gate, on which so 
much time and labour had been expended, they en- 
tered the little chapel, with its fine dome, its golden 
altar, crusted with gems, its corey busts, and the 
silver tabernacle, where precious relics are treasured, 
while tall wax tapers gleamed on the costly shrine, 
and shed their light over the other adornments of 
the chapel. For a time the Montaldi party remained 
gazing at the splendours gathered there, and then 
took their way back’ to the body of the cathedral. 
Rare pictures looked down from the lofty walls; 
superb statuary, Which might have cost some old 
master the dreams and toil of a life-time gleamed in 
their white, sculptitréd beauty in ‘many a niche; the 
side shrines were loaded with costly offerings to the 
Madonna, and patron saints; clouds of fragrant 
incense went wreatbhing up from the massive censers, 

® the fretted roof; the high 
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shipper as many kneeling ar 
a pair of dark eyes wand 
companion, and at lengthy Just] , 
the Easter rites, Sanvitall caught, a glimpse of the 
half-veiled face, and started as if & Pp antom had 
arisen before him. The expression of the dusky 
eyes which followed him and the young comtessa 
filled him with a thousand misgivings, and when the 
Montaldi party had made their®way through the 
throng, and the young Venetian had handed the 
ladies to the carriage, he returned to the cathedral in 
pursuit of the lady, but she had disappeared. 

For a few moments he lingered near the portals, 
but no trace of her could be found. It was in no 
enviable mood that he left the church, and took his 
way to the hotel, where he had established himself 
on his arrival. When that graceful figure had stulen 
from the cathedral, she was joined by a Neapolitan 
woman, clad in simple vestments, and with a grave. 
sad face. Not a word was articulated by either, 
until they had gained the shelter of a lowly dwell- 
ing, with brown walls, and moss-grown roof. Then 
the spell of silence passed from their lips, and they 
conversed unrestrainedly. 

“Tt is true, then?” exclaimed the dark-eyed 
daughter of Venice, Veronica Fiasella. “I cannot 
doubt the evidence of my own senses, though I would 
not believe it till now, even when unwelcome rumours 
reached me in my Venetian home that he was de- 
voted to another. I saw them in the cathedral this 
morning, and his face was quite sufficient evidence 
of his interest, his love.” 

“ Yes,” replied her companion, “ nobody can doubt 
that, who has marked his attention to the Comtessa 
Ginevra ; indeed, he has followed her like a shadow, 
and seems bent on winning the prize so many would 
envy him.” 

The young girl sprang from the seat, a painful 
flush crimsoned her face, and her scarlet lips quivered 
with emotion, At length she paused in her rapid 
promenade, and said, with wild earnestness : 

“ Aunt Camilla, there was a time when Allesandro 
professed to love me better than his life!” 

“And yet,” replied the woman, gravely, “he is 
the son of one of the richest old nobles in Venice ; it 
was a sad hour for you when you first met him, for 
your father is of obscure birth, and his sole wealth is 
what he and his family earn from day to day on a 
few acres, so near the city that some of you are often 
there to sell your wares. Was it not on such an 
errand that you first met Sanvitali?” 

“No—not so,” exclaimed Veronica; “he was 
slowly sailing by in a splendid gondola one morning, 
when I had been sent forth by my mother to fill a 
water jar, and he leaped from the boat, filled the jar 
himself, and bore it into the cottage forme. The 
table was covered with flowers, which had not been 
arranged for sale, and glancing at them, and then at 
me, he said: 

“* You must be the beautiful flower-girl who has 
recently appeared in Venice, and whose praises are 
on every tongue ?’ 
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“*Ah! you flatter me,’ was my laughing answer 


“But you have of late sold flowersin yonder city,’ 
said the stranger. I nodded assent, and he went on 
to talk extravagantly of my beauty, and, with the 
hope that we should soon meet again, he left me. 
That day, and for many succeeding days, when I 
went to Venice as a flower-girl, and wandered about 
some of the best quarters of the city, I always met 
the handsome young noble, and he became a munifi- 
cent patron. You will not wonder when I tell you 
that he kept up his flattery—declared that he 
treasured every flower purchased of me, use they 
were associated with ge, and, ere long, con- 
fessed his love.” , ™ 

“And you believedall this 2” 

“What a delusion if, : 
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his dev: . 
has made him forgetful of me.” 

“Veronica,” replied the woman, “ will you break 
your heart for a false lover ?” 

A low moan echoed through theroom, and the girl 
said, with bitter emphasis: ” 

“You cannot understand my struggle, my dear 
aunt; but what think you of the lady? “Does she 
return his love ?” 

“T cannot tell you, child; she has been much in 
his society ; but she has many admirers, and it is 
rumoured her father is resolved that one of the three 
nobles, who were all at the cathedral to-day,*Visconti, 
Castinelli, or the faithless Venetian, shall be his 
daughter’s husband, and it is thought Sanvitali 
believes he has the best chance of success.” 

“She shall know the truth,” exclaimed the girl ; 
“T shall watch for an opportunity, and when a 
favourable one comes, I shall take advantage of it.” 

The stranger soon found her way to the stately old 
palazzo, tenanted by the Montaldi family, and often 
she hovered around the shadowy courtyard at even- 
ing, or followed the ladies as they came forth for a 
morning walk. 

One pleasant spring day, when the Villa Reale was 
in all its glory, Ginevra Montaldi and her father’s 
ward might have been seen gliding into this resort ; 
the royal palms swayed to and froin the breeze, 
which swept up from the bay; the fountains mur- | 
mured musically, and the rare statues gleamed in 
the sunlight, and seemed well-nigh ready, like | 
Pygmalion, to tremble into life. The ladies had | 
not proceeded far, when Beatrice met Mazzoni, the | 
sculptor, and took his proffered arm. 

A light laugh broke from Ginevra’s lips, as she ex- 
claimed: 

“Lovers are proverbially the dullest of company 
for other people, and, be assured, I shall take heed 
how I come to the Villa Reale with you again, 
Beatrice.” 

Her friend blushed and smiled, and said, gaily : 

“Indeed, the star of Naples never need lack an 
escort.” 

“No, no,” observed a deep-toned, manly voice; 
and the young Venetian moved forward and joined 
the group; “there is one at least,” he added, | 
“who is always happy to enjoy the charm of your 
society.” 

Had the comtessa confessed the truth, she would 
have found it far more pleasant to have the delightful 
companionship of Mazzoni’s friend Rafaele Rossetti ; 
but as it was, she accepted Sanvitali’s attention. For 
a time they walked arm-in-arm along the broad 
paths; but at length the young Venetian drew his 
companion towards a graceful Greek temple, and sat 
down at her side on a seat near. For a few moments 
he remained silent, and then said: 

“I do not marvel at the pride you Neapolitans 
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take in the Villa Reale; it is indeed a fairy land, and 
you,” he continued, speaking with deep earnestness, 
“are fit to be a fairy queen !” 

“You are aware,” rejoine the lady, “ that I do not 


you,” exclaimed 

the young man ; not only admi- 
ration, but love.” : 
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efforts soon revived her. As consciousness returned, 
the scene she had witnessed, and the words the Vene- 
tian lover had breathed to the beautiful comtessa, 
came flashing back upon her with painful vividness ; 
and then the thought of those hours, when he had 
won her heart, awakened a long train of bitter me- 
mories. Rising, she moved away, at first with un- 
settled steps, but gaining strength as she proceeded. 
Like one in a dream, she reached the home of her 
Aunt Camilla, and recounted all that had occurred in 
the Villa Reale. The day dragged slowly by, and 
the next morning she rose and hurried to the mar- 
ket-place. Threading her way through the various 
stalls, she at length reached one where flowers wefé 
sold. Purchasing a dozen bouquets, she placed them 
in a wicker basket, lent her by her aunt, left the 
market, and with nervous eagerness, took her way 
to the Montaldi palace. On inquiring for the com- 
tessa, she was told that the lady was then engaged 
in the studio. The girl declared she would wait her 
appearance, and seated herself in the lofty hall. A 
half-hour passed, and then the comtessa summoned 
her to the boudoir. The girl obeyed, and the next 
moment stood face to face with the belle of Naples. 

Ginevra Montaldi bent an earnest, admiring gaze 
on the pretty flower-girl, and purchased her entire 
stock. - 

“ Thank you,” exclaimed Veronica, “it seems you 
are as generous as rumour declares you. But, lady, 
I have had a double purpose in this visit.” 

“What can it be?” replied the comtessa, “I am 
all anxiety to hear.” 

“ Well then, I wish to ask you a single question!” 

“ Go on,” rejoined the lady. 

“Do you love the gentlethan who was your escort 
yesterday in the Villa Reale, Allesandro Sanvitali ? 
Oh! give me a truthful answer, I implore you!” 

“ No—and thus I have assured him,” rejoined the 
comtessa ; “there was a time, I confess, when for cer- 
tain reasons, I endeavoured to return his love, but it 
was all in vain—I could not give him my heart!” 

“Strange—strange !” exclaimed the girl. “ Alle- 
sando Sanvitali is so handsome, so fascinating, that 
it seems most singularto me he should not have suc- 
ceeded in winning your love.” 

The speaker paused, hesitated a few moments, and 
then resumed: 

“Oh, lady! I should have been far happier if I 
could say the same, for he won my love, only to cast 
it aside when he met you.” 

“ And who—who are you?” asked the comtessa, 
earnestly, 

“T am the daughter of a Venetian peasant.” 

“ And your name,” queried Ginevra Montaldi. 

“Veronica Fiasella. Ah! it was an ill-omened 
hour when I first chanced to meet Allesando San- 
vitali.” 
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“Pell me your story—all—all!” exclaimed the 
comtessa,; and the girl proceeded to recount the cir- 


cumstances, which had been previously narrated, to, 


her kinswomap, detailing the various particulars of 
their first. meeting, his subsequent homage, bis so- 


lemn vows, his emphatic assurances. when she had. 


sometimes declared a r peasant no match for a 
rich young noble, and his protestations,of undying 
constancy at thein.parting just before he set ont for 
Naples. »# 

“Lady,” she resumed, “I wag in the. cat edral,on 
Easter morning, and, knelt. by a shrine not far from 
you ; he saw me, I have no doubt, but Idid not wish 
to have.any conversation with him then; and when 
the rites were over, stole cautiously. away with my 
aunt. I,fellowed you to the Villa Reale, and was 
concealed near the little temple where you stoppad, 
and sat down on one of the low seats hard by. 
| heard Sanvitali’s avowal,.a mist swam before my 
eyes, and I sank down senseless.” 

“ Poor girl,” murmured the Comtessa.Gineyra ; “ it 
is indeed bitter to believe that one, whom. we have 
loved and trusted so entirely, has proved false!” 

And the speaker's heart thrilled painfully.at the 


remembrance of what she, too, had suffered, when. 


the unwelcome thought that Rafaele. Rossetti loved 
another, forced itself upon her, beclouding her sky 
with gloom. She also recalled the rustling.of the 
shrubbery which clustered against the white temple 
walls, when Veronica Fiasella had fallen fainting to 
the earth, her companion’s slight confusion, and the 
re that he had immediately drawn her away from 
the s 

“ And now you know all,” continued.the girl. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the lady; “but it, costs me.no 
pang, save as 1 sympathise in your, trials--your 
wrongs.” 

As she spoke Ginevra Montaldi, moved forward, 
and gazed at the flower-girl of Venice—the clear, 
olive plexion flushed on. cheek,and.lip with:the 
hue of a ripe peach ; the dark, brilliant eyes, and the 
long, rich, ebon curls floating about her face and over 
her shoulders in shining masses, 

“You are very, very beautiful,” exclaimed the 
lady; “it is passing strange that beanty-loving. Ve- 
netian should rush your hopes and, dreama, that he 
might win me,” 

“Oh, no, no!” rejoined, Veronica, “since I have 
seen, you, | do not wonder they call you the star of 
Naples, or that you are so surrounded with admirers ; 
but now I must not detain you longer, I leave the 





matter in your hands, and you,can take what course |, 


you may think proper.” 

‘“T shall give the subject a few days, or a week’s re- 
flection,” said the comtessa. “ At this hour, however, 
it seems to me best to improve some favourable, op- 
portunity of informing your guondam lover of your 
visit to me, and counsel him. to return to his allegi- 
ance to you. Though I have been much, in his,so- 
ciety, I am still ata loss to know how he would re- 
ceive my statements or my advice, and I therefore 
must reflect ere I decide what.action.to take. Be 
assured, I should be most happy could, I be instru- 
mental in lifting the burden from, your, heayy heart,” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed the flower-girl, and as 
they parted, the comtessa warmly clasped. Verunica’s 
hand, and pressed a kiss upon her brow. 

The next day when the Villa Reale were thronged 
with the beauty, rank, and fashion of Naples, Veronica 
Fiasella came. flitting from avenue.to avenue, bearing 
a basket of flowers balanced on her graceful head. 
She had never before appeared ag such a character 
in that resort, and all eyes followed the charming 
stranger. 

None of the Montaldi family chanced to be in the 
grounds that day, having gone on anexcursion to the 
Grotto of, Pausolippo,with the friends sojourning with 
them, and when Sanvitali perceived Veronica, he felt 
inexpressibly relieved that the comtessa was not, pre- 
sent, 

“See, see that beautiful flower-girl,” exclaimed a 
gentleman standing near the young Venetian noble. 

“ Yes, yes,” rejoined a companion ; “if I except 
the bewildering Comtessa Ginevra, the Star of Naples, 
~~ is the most, beautiful girl in all Italy—who is 
she ?” 

“ Nobody. knows, even..her name; some say she 
made her first. appearance here in the cathedral on 
the morning of Kaster Sunday, kneeling before a 
shrine, with a Spanish mantille drawn over her head 
and about her face, almost like a disguise.” 

Sanvitali waited to hear no,more, but leaving the 
group, followed the flower-girl along a broad avenue, 
till he reached a more secluded portion of the Villa 
Iteale ; then he clasped her arm, and said: 

‘What brings you here, Veronica?” 

The girl turned, and lifting her eyes to hig face, 
*xclaimed : 

“Can you ask that, Allesandro Sanyvitali—you, 
who, of all persons in the world, should understand 
what has led me to Naples.” 





“ Sit down,” rejoined the young,man, “and let me 
talk to you a few moments.” 

Veronica obeyed, and. then said : 

“ Perhaps I had better first. answer your question. 
There was a time when you professed to love me 
better than,anything in the. wide world, and perhaps 

ou may remember our parting, hour just before you 
eft: Venice. Was. it strange,that when week after 
week, and, month after month: passed, and I watched 


in vain for your return—when, too, painful rumours of. 


— devotion to another reached me, I resolved to 
ollow you and learn the truth?” 

She paused in her rapid speegh,,and rising, began 
to pace to and fro along the,avenne. 
_ “Allesandro,” she.continued; “I.see folly. 
now, for I could not believe,.you falao, until 1 could 
have,the evidence of my,own,,senses. , 1 wag in the 
cathedralon Easter morning,.1 haye watched and, lis- 
tened,in this Villa Reale, cronching.so, near you and 
the comtessa.at one time, that1 might baye touched 
her rich dress, had. it,not,, been.for, the fearof . dis- 
covery.” 

The Venetian’s,cheek reddened with, vexation, and 
his brow knit. 

What. was to be done?, A thousand confused 


thoughis came floating through, his brain,.and as he, 


recalled the past, he,said, mentally : 

“Though I could not win Ginevra: Montaldi's 
heart, Veronica loyes me absorbingly.” 

He was here interrupted by the voice of Veronica, 
and her dark, accusing eyes-were fixed upon him, as 
she exclaimed ; 


“I suppose I mugt,bring myself, to the belief that, 


you never loved ma--thas all, your, professions . were 
false.” 


“No, no,”. rejoined the , youn » “you must 
not do,me such injustice.. I loved.you, Veronica,.till 
I came,to Naples, and. then my,heart,. bowed to, her; 
as you are aware, human nature is changeable ?” 

The young. girl made,,no answer, but. walked.ra- 
pidly from the spot 

“Stay—stayl” exclaimed Sanvitali, - 

The girl paysed gn ingtant, and glanced, back, 

‘‘ Veronica,” he said, ‘ tell;me where you are stay- 
ing, for I should like. another, interview,” 

“No,” replied the girl, “ that would, only cost me 
useless pain. Adieu!” 

And she glided, onward, almost,with the speed of 
the wind, , 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Time rolled on, and the palagg; on. which the 
Comte di Montaldi had lavished.so.much wealth, was 
completed, For weeks..extengiye preparations had 
been, going forward for a brilliant Jessa there on. his, 
daughter's eighteenth birthday, andthe old palazzo 
and the new. were as.bugy, aa.beehives,. Numerous 
invitations had been, sent to the, nobility. of Naples 
and adjacent cities—to men. of letters, artists, and 
sculptors, and among these. had been included 
Rafaele Rossetti, and his friend, Magzoni, 

The festa] day at length came, and the, morning 
dawned gloriously on the,fair city of Naples .and its 
beautiful environs. There, on a noble hill, com- 
manding an extensive prospeet, and overlooking the 
delightful bay, stood that vast marble palace, with 
its white, sculptured, walls, its graceful balconies, 
and its seyen towers, shooting up. towards the blue 
Italian sky ; white, broad flights of steps, gleaming 
out from the deep. green turf, wound ,to the bage of. 
the slope. The gateway.was superb,.and above the 
arch might be seen the arms of Di Montaldi, and on 
either side stood bronze knights in armour, recalling 
those days when the gallant crusaders fought and 
died with such heroism. At the appointed hour, 
carriage after carriage might have been seen rolling 
along, the avenue leading to the palazzo, and deposit- 
ing their freight at the massive door, flanked by 
exquisite statues, while daintily-shodden feet trod 
the mosaic floor. The lofty walls of the broad 
vestibule were covered with elaborate frescoes, and 
lined with graceful urns and rare sculpture, and the 
wide staircase was rich in skilful carving. 

The palazzo itself was a marvel of architec- 
tural beauty, and everything that rare taste could 
suggest, or immense wealth purchase, had been 
lavished on this grand structure, its decorations, 
and surroundings. ‘he windows were gorgeous with 
stained glass, and draped with velvet, brocatelle, and 
cloud-like lace; doors of costly wood swinging be- 
tween marble caryatides; and each apartment, from 
the spacious room to the cosy little saloon, had its 
own peculiar charm, The long and lofty drawing- 
room dazzled. the eye with its magnificence ; rich 
curtains of peach-blossom velvet swept from cornice 
to floor, and the chairs, sofas, couches, and tabourets 
were cushioned with the same delicate material ; tall 
vases of pure rock crystal, silver, malachite—nay, 
even of gold, glittered in the sunshine ; costly tables 
stood here and there, supporting relics from the 





neighbouring cities, Pompeii. and Herculaneum, once 
buried by a fiery deluge from threatening Vesuvius ; 
exquisite bijouterie from the East, gathered during 
® summer’s tour in the bazaars of Constantinople ; 
mimic mosques with their slender minarets, dainty 
caskets, and graceful trifles, enriched with. lapis la- 
zuli and mother-of-pearl ; tall mirrors, with elaborate 
frames, reflected all this splendour, From stuccoed 
wreaths above depended glittering chandeliers, and 
lamps of bronze, silver and alabaster stood on the 
exquisite etagere brought from, Paris to grace Raolfo 
di Montaldi’s palace home ; while busts, pictures, and 
statuary lent their charm to the scene. Beyond the 
stately parlours might be seen a superb. music room, 
draped with amber, hangings, and supplied with a 
superb grand piano, a costly harp, guitars inlaid with 
pearl and silver, and the lute, Ginevra’s favourite in- 
strument, which she had that day swept with rare 
skil]., The,banquetting hallhad been fitted up with 
extreme taste. and splendour; voluminous curtains 
of green damask swept over the windows; richly 
carved. chairs, tables, and sideboards, glittering plate, 
costly .Sévnes, and delicate glass, with statues of 
Flora, Hebe, and, Diana completed the adornments of 
the room.. Then there were the stately library, the 
luxurious boudpir, and the spacions guest chambers, 
with their.draperies of satin and lace, their canopied 
couches, and their gorgeous carpets. 

The birthday festa was to be a fete champétre, and 
after strolling through the sumptnous palazzo, the 
guests were to spend the succeeding hours in the 
grounds, and dine in the open air. If the palace had 
seemed to realise the wonders of the “Arabia 1 Nights,” 


| the grounds which surrounded it appeared like the 


work of enchantment ; the fine garden, which had in 
days gone by belonged to a convent which had once 
owned that hill, had been enriched and beautified by 
its present owner, and wag indeed a delightful haunt. 
There rose the stately palm, with its broad boughs ; 
the orange tree, with its dark, glossy-green leaves, 
its sweet blossomg, and its rich golden fruit; there 
waved the peach, the almond, the lime, and the lemon, 
the grey olive, the fig, and the apricot ; luxuriant 
vines trailed along the walls, with their heayy clus- 
ters; while in that part of the, garden devoted to 
flowers, avenues periersd with blossoming hedges, 
stretched away before you in delightful vistas ; rose 
thickets filled the air with their fragrance ; the jas- 
mine, the myrtle, the cistus, the gorgeous gladiola, 
and brilliant flowers transplanted from tropic lands 
to bloom and brighten beneath Italian skies, while 
bright birds soared from ilex to oleander, and from 
oleander to laurel; and graceful gazelles bounded 
with light feet along the broad paths, or paused to 
drink by some clear pool, dimpling in the sunlight, 

The grounds beyond this garden were lovely in- 
deed ; the turf was green as emerald, and soft as 
velvet, and looked tempting enough to woo the 
light feet of fairy revellers; here and there might 
be seen clumps of grand old-trees, casting broad, 
cool shadows, in which deer lay crouched in graceful 
attitudes; numerous fountains, flung their jets-d’eaux 
far upward, and fell into sculptured basins, where 
swans glided to and fro, and the scarlet Egyptian 
ibis came rustling through the tall reeds and aquatic 
plants, his gorgeous plumage glowing out like some 
vivid flame. Now and then the eye caught a glimpse 
of tall pagodas, gay pavilions, and white tents, while 
urns and statuary were scattered about in tasteful 
profusion. 

Within the palace, all was festal stir and excite- 
ment. Near the door of the grand drawing-room 
stood the Comte di Montaldi and his daughter, re- 
ceiving the congratulations of their friends, and in 
close proximity to them might be seen Beatrice 
d’Este, the host’s fair ward. ‘I'he Comtessa Ginevra 
had never looked more beautiful than on her eigh- 
teenth birthday, and her rich and elegant costume 
set off her matchless loveliness to advantage. She 
wore a robe of costly lace, looped up with pearl 
aigrettes, and revealing a skirt and train of a delicate 
violet coloured satin ; deep falls of point lace drooped 
from the alabaster neck, and shaded the exquisitely- 
rounded arms; her shining black hair was gathered 
in a mass of rich curls at the back of her head, and 
her white brow was spanned with the Montaldi coro- 
net, while her neck and arms were encircled with rare 
jewels. 

Beatrice d’Este locked lovely indeed, in a costume 
which accorded well with her Peri-like beauty—a 
robe of rare Indian muslin, elaborately embroidered 
by some pale nun, and worn over blue silk, with 
pearls gleaming in her fair hair, and coiled about 
her arms and neck, The drawing-room was soon 
crowded with guests, and among them miglit be seen 
the three nobles, Visconti, Castinelli, and Allesandro 
Sanvitali, and all watched the comtessa with deep 
interest, and had offered their earnest congratula- 


| tions; but the young girl’s heart yearned for one 


presence—Rafaele Rossetti had not yet arrived. 
Suddenly there was a rustling of rich vestments 
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near the threshold, and the porter announced Don 
Fernando and ‘Donna Sybilla de Valdee, and now 
every eye turned to the lady, who glided with royal 
grace into the drawing-room, leaning on her uncle’s 
arm, and approached the host and hostess. 

Ginevra Montaldiand DonnaSybilla had exchanged 
several calls, and now an adjacent palazzo had been 
purchased by Don Fernando and his niece, and was 
being enlarged and fitted up in such a manner that 
it bid fair to rival the Palace with Seven Towers. 

“One cannot wonder at the sensation Donna 
Sybilla creates,” said the comte t6 himself, “ she is 
a magnificent woman.” 

And her appearance on that festal day justified 
Montaldi’s reflections. 

The lady's costume was, as usual, tasteful and luxu- 
rious in the extreme ; and she now wore a black lace 
over-dress, a train of garnet-coloured moiré, a heavy 
cluster of drooping, blood-red blossoms, relieved by 
dark green leaves, fastened to her bodice by a fanci- 
ful diamond brooch, and a heavier spray of the same 
flowers drawn through her satin sash ; a tiara, with 
a star of brilliants in the centre, glittered above her 
forchead; her necklace and bracelets, and even the 
fan she carried, and seemed to wield with Spanish 
grace, were all ablaze with jewels. In the sweetest 
of voices she greeted the comte and his daughter, 
offered her congratulations, and then passed on amid 
the guests with all her wonted dignity. 

The comte’s eyes followed her an instant, for the 
sight of her seemed to recall some youthful memory, 
and then on second thought, he said, mentally : 

“No, no, it cannot be that I ever saw this brilliant 
Donna Sybilla till she took up her abode in Naples.” 

The comte now transferred his attention to his 
daughter, and his duties as host. The next moment 
he saw the crimson deepen on her cheeks, and turn- 
ing, perceived the cayse of her confusion ; in the ves- 
tibule stood Mazzoni, Rafaele Rossetti, and his two 
sisters. The porter announced their names, and the 
artist was the first to advance, with Aurora and Con- 
stanca, while Mazzoni followed. The young man 
clasped her extended hand, and murmured : 

“ Lady, allow me to offer my sincerest wishes for 
my pupil’s welfare—may heaven's choicest blessings 
follow you, and your life be long and happy !” 

“ Thank you,” replied the lady, aml turned to give 
a warm welcome to his sisters. 

How delicate and refined they looked in their 
white festal robes, and with their flower-crowned 
heads. As the young comtessa gazed she felt a thrill 
vf fond pride in Rossetti and those who had been his 
care so long. At that hour she contrasted him with 
the three nobles then gathered there, and felt how im- 
measurably they lost by the comparison. 

The reception over, the guests took their way into 
the grounds, where a sumptuous banquet was to be 
provided in the open air. 

(To be continued.) 


1 The 
THE PROPHECY, 
BY THE 
Author of “ Oliver Darvel,” ‘ Michel-dever,” &c., &c. 
———-—-> 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE woman hastened on her errand, and after a 
struggle with the half-slumbering child, Mrs. Ash- 
ford succeeded in removing the shaw] from her head. 
iy that time Lethe had returned with the ice and 
some towels. Cold applications were renewed, and 
her mother regretted that she had not continued 
chem so long as a vestige of danger remained. Yet 
she could not help believing that the anger of Fan- 
tasia with her father had caused a sudden rush of 
blood to her brain, while it was still too weak to 
bear such excitement, and brought on this relapse. 
She nerved herself as well as she could to bear the 
explosion of anger with which she knew this news 
would be met by Ashford, who said: 

“If my child dies, 1 shall consider you as much 
a murderer as if you had struck a knife to her heart. 
What business had you to drag her home this hot 
morning? After allowing her to be half killed, it 
was as little as those people could do to afford her 
shelter till she was entirely out of danger.” 

“It was not their fault that I came away, Mr. 
Ashford. I should have been welcome to stay a 
week, or a month, if I had been willing to doso. I 
thought you would be looking for me, and Fanty 
seemed quite restored this morning. I believe it 
was the struggle with you at the gate which has 
caused all this mischief. You will soon have the 
freedom you have so often coveted—very soon, if 
this illness proves fatal to my child: let that thought 
keep you within decent bounds while she lies before 
you struggling for life.” 

“It is a lie that I injured her by making her 
I brought her iu the house at once, and I 


augry. 
oe 


} tions as Mrs. Ashford could offer. 
, nothing, for he cared very little to whom they were 





told you then that she should not have been removed 
from Melrose till she was quite well,” he said, and 
raised his hand menacingly, but something in her pale 
set face caused him to recoil, and he hoarsely added: 
“Tf Llosé that child, it will be as bad a day for youas 
for me when she is takenaway. See that every care is 
taken of her. I have ordered my horse, and I shall 
go myself for the doctor.” 

Before Dr. Cameron arrived, though he came more 
speedily than Mrs. Ashford-had dared to hope, she 
was burning with fever and moving restlessly upon 
her pillow. 

The little man came quickly to the side of the bed, 
and in some dismay, said : 

“Dear me! dear me! what can have caused such 
an attack as this? Last evening Fanty was doing 
as well as possible, and I had no idea she would 
require another visit from me. What has happened 
to throw her into this condition? She must have 
been violently excited, Mrs. Ashford ; and I thought 
you understood, of course, that the child was to be 
amused and kept quiet for a few days.” 

“T guarded her in every way I could,” she replied 
in a low tone, glancing at the same time at her hus- 
band. He hastened to say: 

“Tt was the drive from Melrose in the hot sun 
that has brought Fanty to this pass. I was astonished 
to learn from Mrs. Ashford that you had sanctioned 
her removal.” 

The physician flashed an indignant glance upon 
the speaker, and said: 

“T understand my professional duties, Mr. Ash- 
ford, and I can judge the condition of a patient with 
accuracy. The road from Melrose is well shaded, 
and the drive would have benefited your daughter 
in place of injuring her, if she had been properly 
cared for after she reached her own home.” 

Dr. Cameron looked sternly at Ashford, and he 
felt himself in some way compelled to answer him. 
He sullenly said : 

“The child is a little vixen, and she got in a fury 
with me because I snatched off her yr and ex- 
posed her bald head. I brought her into the house, 
and her mother did what she could to soothe her 
again. Now you are here, you must stay with her 
till all danger is past, doctor, for I would not lose 
her for a great deal.” 

“ You talk, sir, as if your interests, more than your 
affections, are at stake in the recovery of yourchild,” 
said the physician, with an accent of contempt he 
took little pains to disguise. “ Your wife is not strong 
enough to bear the burden of nursing her, for she 
needs attention herself. A woman must be found to 
look after the child.” 

Mrs. Ashford here eagerly spoke: 

“T could not trust her to a stranger, doctor. I am 
strong enough to watch beside my darling, and I can 
do all that is necessary for her.” 

“ My dear lady, I have no doubt you think'so, but 
I am the best judge of what you are able to do. Mrs. 
Melrose has an experienced nurse, and I will go by 
there and ask her to send her over.” 

It was thus settled, in spite of such feeble objec- 
Her husband said 


indebted for assistance, provided he was spared the 
expense of a professional nurse. 

Dr. Cameron wrote his prescription, gave his di- 
rections, and promising to return in the evening and 
pass the night with his patient, he rode away in the 
direction of Melrose, bearing with him a message 
from Mr. Ashford to the effect thatif Violet could be 
retained till Fantasia was out of danger, both him- 
self and his wife would be very much obliged to Mrs. 
Melrose for keeping her. 

Mrs. Melrose went to the Vale next day to make 
enquiries respecting Fanty. Meeting Ashford at the 
gate, she said: 

‘Poor Harry was in despair when he heard that 
Fanty was so ill. Let us hope, Mr. Ashford, for the 
speedy recovery of your daughter. Fanty is very ill, 
but she has a vigorous constitution, and I think she 
will be restored to you. Her mother was guilty of 
no intentional neglect, I assure you ; so donot lay on 
her the additional burden of your displeasure. She 
has enough to bear without that.” 

“Tf the child is taken from us, her loss will be no- 
thing to mine—nothing !” he passfonately exclaimed, 
and rushed from the room, unable longer to sustain 
with outward calmness the angry and rebellious feel- 
ings that swelled in his heart. 

“ Poor man! he feels this affliction more deeply than 
I believed he could,” thought Mrs. Melrose, as she 
arose to take leave. She soothed the pale mother with 
such words of hope and comfort as she could com- 
mand, and with offers of such assistance as she could 
render, bade her adieu for the present. 

Dr. Camefon spent the night at the Vale, and al- 
most compelled Mrs. Ashford to seek some repose, 
leaving the patient to his care. The following morn- 


ing brought Mrs. Whitaey, who remained the greater 





portion of the day ; but in the evening she had to re- 
turn to her little family, thongh Fantasia seemed 
steadily sinking into the grave that was yawning to 
receive her. 

Days of watching, of tender care and unceasing 
prayer, passed over Mrs. Ashford’s head ; each hour 
seemed an age of torture to her; and how she passed 
through this ordeal without dying beneath the con- 
stant strain upon ‘her shattered system, she did not 
know ; strength was given her, and she sustained her- 
self till the crisis was passed. . 

While Fantasia lay fluctuating between life and 
death, the following communication came to Ashford 
from Claude Benton: 

“GREENVILLE, Sept. 10th, 18—. 

“ ASHFORD,—I have heard that your daughteris ill 
unto death ; if her illness proves fatal; our compact 
is of course at an end. You may think me avery 
hard creditor, but the devil is not so black as he is 
painted. If this great sorrow comes to your wife, have 
compassion on her, and cherish her as you promised 
when you married her. It will be to your interest to 
do so, for as long as she lives, I shall not exact from 
you the money you owe me. In the event of her death 
you need not hope to evade me, for I shall have a 
watch kept on you, and you will be brought to bay 
(or to pay) in short order. 0.B.” 

Ashford read this communication with curling li 
and bent brows. He ulmost hated his wife, and the 
thought that safety for himself was only to be won 
through kindness to her, was wormwood to him. 
With Fantasia to train and mould to-suit his own pur- 
poses, two more years in the Vale might be borne; but 
without her—with only a broken-hearted woman as 
his companion there, he felt as if the worst that could 
happen to him would be preferable to sucha fate. He 
watched more anxiously than ever beside the sick-bed 
and the fiat of the physician that gave back life to the 
wasted sufferer, was scarcely more welcome to her 
mother than to himself. 

Fantasia’s convalescence was tedious and pro- 
tracted, and her father left her chiefly to the tender 
ministrations of the pale woman who devoted every 
hour of her time to her amusement. She soothed the 
irritable and captious child, ministered to her sick 
fancies, and used all the arts her great love taught 
her, to bring back health and bloom to her faded 
blossom. 

As the invalid regained strength and flesh, a new 
fear assailed Ashford. Never since the delirium left 
her, had Fantasia uttered a line of poetry, or seemed 
to remember that she had once delighted in de- 
claiming and showing off her little acquisitions. The 
sight of a book seemed an annoyance to her, and ‘she 
declared she neither knew, nor cared to know anything 
that was in them. 

Ashford tempted her in every way to resume her 
former habits, but with him she was sullenly imprac- 
ticable. Her mind had evidently received a great 
shock, and after many experiments, it was discovered 
that she had forgotten all she had been taught. She 
did not even recognise the letters of the alphabet, and 
the memory, once almost supernaturally tenacious, 
seemed now a blank. 

This conviction came home to him with a great 
shock, but he comforted himself with the hope that, 
as perfect health returned, the dulled mind would re- 
act, and her old ambition return to spur her on in the 
career it was now so vital to him that she should 
embrace. 

It was most important to him that this change in 
Fantasia should not become known to Benton, and he 
replied to his brief letter in one even more curt. 

“ VALE, October 15, 18—. 

“ All is right—the child is herself again, She was 
very ill, but she is going about again, and regaining 
her flesh and good looks very rapidly. I shall per- 
form my part of the compact, so have no fears. Mrs 
Ashford would thank you, no doubt, if she knew 
how thoughtful you were in her behalf, but I have 
not told her. As to the debt, it will be you who will 
be called on to pay, old fellow. H. A.” 

For a season, Mrs. Ashford feared that her own 
words had come home to her, and her child would be 
au idiot, but that crowning sorrow was spared her. 
Fantasia had only lost the divine spark of genius 
which had illumined her infant mind, but her 
capacity to understand, to love, was untouched. She 
was less wayward and more affectionate than be- 
fore, and her mother could not find it in her heart to 
grieve over the loss of her dangerous gifts. That 
which filled her husband with chagrin and rage, was 
to her a comfort and a blessing. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


RELIEVED from her oppressive fears on Fantasia’s 
account, Mrs. Ashford seemed to take a new lease 
of life. Dr. Cameron’s skill in some measure re- 
lieved the spasms of the heart from which she 
suffered, and she began to indulge the hope that she 
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might live to see her daughter grown up and happily 
settled in life. 

Change and amusement were declared necessary 
for the child, and in his anxiety concerning her, 
Ashford conceded to the wishes of his wife, and they 
went together to S——, the place in which she had 
formerly resided, and made a long visit to friends of 
Mrs, Ashford who had often urged her to spend a 
winter with them, 

Violet was left with Mrs. Melrose, to whom she 
had become warmly attached, and she and Harry 
were the best of friends. 

Ashford made such financial arrangements as 
might be important to him in the future. To release 
himself from Claude Benton’s claim was his most 
pressing need, for he had almost given up all hope 
of a change in Fantasia, Her health was perfectly 
re-established, but she was now as commonplace as 
any other child of her years, with few gleams of her 
former vivacity brightening her dulled mind, 

In his-heart Ashford cursed her as incapable of 
being of farther use to himself, and therefore value- 
less to him. Before he left home, he had won from 
Mrs. Ashford a relinquishment of her dower in the 
farm, as the price of his consent to the visit she 
wished to make to her old friends. 

It was a heavy sacrifice to make for the purchase 
of a few months of peace among those who loved 
and appreciated her; but Mrs, Ashford knew that 
her consent to give up her interest in the place would 
be extorted from her if it was not voluntarily given, 
and she demanded in return that the change Dr. 
Cameron thought so necessary for Fanty should be 
the reward of her compliance with his will. 1 

Ashford endeavoured to delude his wife with the 
assurance that a larger and more improved place 
had been selected by him, which he was endeavour- 
ing to make arrangements to purchase. He promised 
her a less secluded home and a more liberal style of 
living in the future, and talked largely of the im- 
proved condition of his finances, His wife listened 
with a sigh, and tried to hope forthe best; but she 
had lost all faith in him. 

Ashford sold the Vale to his partner, with the con- 
dition that he was to remain upon it as his tenant 
till the expiration of the two yéars agreed on be- 
tween Claude Benton and himself as the time for the 
surrender of Fantasia to the former; and Ashford 
thought it would go hard with himself if he did not 
succeed in outwitting his former friend in the end, if 
the child proved utterly unavailing as a means of 
cancelling his debt. X 

Having thus rage Hy his arrangements, Ashford 
informed his wife that the place he had selected as 
their future home had been sold at a higher price 
than he could afford, and he had determined not to 
part from the Vale for a few more years. She did 
not question the truth of his statements, and she 
was better pleased to remain among the friends she 
knew, than to be taken to live ina strange neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mrs. Ashford had spent three 
with Captain Gordon’s family, and her health and 
spirits had improved greatly. There was no ap- 
parent change in Fantasia, except that gleams of her 
old waywardness showed themselves, and her father 
thought that a return to scenes so long familiar to her 
might strike the electric cord of memory, and restore 
her to her former self. 

During these winter months, Fantasia, had been 
induced to share the studies of the young, Gordons, 
and she-had made some progress towards learning to 
read again; but she showed no interest in her books, 
and would often, for days, refuse to open one. Her 
mother thought it, best to indulge: her whims, and 
she was allowed to use her own pleasure with re- 
ference to her lessons. Mrs. Ashford not only 
thought this the most judicious course to pursue, 
but there was an undefined dread in her own heart 
that, at some stage of Fantasia’s progress, old ideas 
might be aroused, old fancies brought into play, and 
in place of her loving and gentle child, she might 
again see the precocious genius starting, like a 
phoenix, from the dead ashes of forgotten memories. 
The child’s long illness had paralysed portions of her 
active brain; but who could tell at what moment, or 
‘under what circumstances, the electric cord with 
which they were darkly bound would thrill to a re- 
awakening touch? But for this fear, Mrs. Ashford 
would at this time have been happier than she had 
been since the first months of her ill-starred marriage. 
For her sake, her husband was received beneath 
their roof with kindness and courtesy, though, as we 
have said, he did not test their hospitality too 
severely. He was absent the greater portion of the 
winter attending to his own affairs, and only came 
back in March to remove his wife and daughter. 

To the surprise of Mrs. Ashford, she was told to 
prepare for a brief visit to London, after which they 
would return to the Vale. Her husband, with great 
show of cordiality, invited Captain Gordon and his 


leasant months 





wife to come to them in August, bringing their chil- 
dren for a summer vacation, and a half-promise was 
given that they would do so, 

They parted from Mrs Ashford with many as- 
surances of tender affection, and saw her leave their 
house with a feeling of regret they could scarcely 
have explained to themselves. It arose doubtless 
from the intuitive conviction that on earth they would 
behold her no more. 

When the travellers reached London, Ashford 
went to an obscure hotel, in which he installed his 
wife and child, and then condescended to explain to 
the-former that he had come hither to consult a 
physician, who was celebrated for his skill in diseases 
of the brain. He wished to have his opinion as to 
the actual condition of Fantasia, and on the folow- 
ing morning he designed taking her to his consult- 
ins rooms, to ascertain if anything could be done for 

er. 

His wife burst into tears, and pitifully said: 

“If you will only have patience, all will be right 
with Fanty. Don’t allow any experiments to be 
tried upon her. I entreat that uature may be al- 
lowed to restore her in its own good time. She is 
not dull; she has as much cleveruess as is good for 
a child of her tender years. Precocious children 
rarely develop into anything wonderful, and the 
check her faculties have received may be of ultimate 
advantage to her.” 

“ You argue like an idiot, Mrs. Ashford,” was the 
rude reply. ‘“'I'o keep your child for yourself, to 
hold her back from the brilliant destiny I had planned 
for her, you are even capable of denying her the as- 
sistance a skilful physician can afford her. Which 
is her truest friend? ‘Che parent who is anxious to 
see her faculties restored to their original bright- 
ness, or the one who wishes to keep them dim to 
serve hey own purpose? I brought Fantasia here 
for advice, and it is my purpose to restore her, if 

ssible, to what she was before your carelessness 
aerw, on her the calamity from which she is suf- 
fering. 1 think it as little as you can do to acquiesce 
in my wishes, without making a scene about it.” 

Fantasia was standing beside a window looking out 
on the street below, but the sound of her father’s raised 
voice caused her to turn and wistfully regard him. 

She came slowly towards her father, and softly 
said: , 

“ Don’t mind mother’s crying, and don’t be cross to 
her. I want something done for me,for I’m not right 
somehow.- I—I begin to think of things, and then 
they all go away from me.” 

Ashford took the child upon his knee, and caressing 
her with unusual gentleness, said: 

“TI won’t puzzle your brains now, pétite, but you 
will soon be able to understand and remember all 
that you once knew, I will take you to see a nice old 
gentleman to-morrow, who will understand your case, 
and give you a life elixir to bring back strength to 
your poor little mind.” 

Mrs. Ashford said nothing more, but she slept little 
that night, and in the morning prepared Fantasia, with 
an aching heart, for the proposed visit. She wished 
to accompany her, but her husband decidedly neg- 
atived the proposal to do so, declaring that she looked 
too ill to leave the house. 

Through the window the poor woman saw these 
two walk away, andafter shedding a few bitter tears, 
she took the drops Dr. Cameron had given her to use 
in any crisis of emotion, and then laid down on the 
sofa to try and compose herself. 

“It is the beginning of the end,” she sadly mur- 
mured. “Just as I thought she would be all my own, 
she begins to show glimpses of her former cleverness. 
Oh, heavenly Father! do not judge me too hardly for 
wishing to keep my darling simple and pure, even at 
the cost of her immortal mind. As she is, she is 
clever enough for me; now he will take her from me 
—he will make her what I shudder to think of !” 

While the helpless mother wept and prayed, Ash- 
ford walked briskly through the streets with his young 
companion, making, for him, unwonted efforts to in- 
terest her in what was passing before her. 

It was yet very early, and when they reached Dr. 
Blomberg’s Ashford was glad to find that no other 
patients had yet arrived. After waiting a few 
moments in the outer room, the father and daughter 
were admitted into the sanctum of the learned 
physician. They found there a gray-haired man of 
sixty, with the fresh complexion and clear blue eyes 


of youth. His broad brow was scarcely lined by the [f 


years that had passsd over him, though his long 
white beard gave him the appearance of a patriarch. 

Dr. Blomberg scanned the two who approached 
him with observant eyes, and his lips relaxed into a 
smile as he held out his hand to Fanty, and in 
good English, spoken with a strong German accent, 
said: 

“Good-morning, sir, and little miss. Pray be 
seated, though I think neither of you can have come 
to me to use my skill on your behalf.” 





Fantasia passed her disengaged hand over the 
waves of silver hair that lay upon his breast, and 
with the confidence of childhood, said: 

“T am ill; I’ve come to you to cure me. 
you can do it.” 

The physician looked at her father, and he nodded 
confirmation of her words. An expression of tender 
compassion came into the eyes of the old man, and 
he drew her to himself, and looked iuto her face long 
and searchingly. He then said: 

“TI will do my best for you, you may be sure.” 

Ashford gave him an accurate account of her ill- 
ness, and the effect of her fall, dilatiug at some 
length on the brilliant promise of geuius which 
seemed to have been nipped in the bud by that un- 
fortunate accident. 

The physician listened with grave attention, and 
after reflecting a few moments, said: 

“T have made diseases of the nerves and brain my 
speciality, and I think I understand them as weil as 
any man living. I see nothing in the appearance of 
this child that indicates disease, except a trifling 
dilation of the pupils of the eyes. That is gradually 
lessening, and with patience and care, she will slowly 
return to her former condition. At fifteen years of 
age she will be as bright as if this temporary cloud 
had not fallen on her.” 

“Six years to wait? My dear sir, that is almost 
as bad as if ycu said she would never recover.” 

Dr. Blomberg regarded the speaker with surprise ; 
he coldly said: 

“Tt will be safe to leave the child to the universal 
mother. Her cure will work itself out without the 
aid of medicine.” 

“Tt is most important to me that she shall return 
as soon as possible to what she was before this acci- 
dent dashed all my hopes, by making her what she 
is at present.” 

“* May I ask of what nature were those hopes ?” 

“You may, and there is no reason why I should 
not answer you frankly. My daughter is designed 
for the stage, and before this misfortune, she showed 
such talent for the calling, that she would have be- 
came famous as soon as she appeared. She was a 
prodigy of talent, and I had made a lucrative en- 
gagement for her with a manager who accidentally 
saw her in one of her amateur performances. But 


I hope 


that accursed fall destroyed both memory and taste 
for what had once so deeply charmed her, and | 
hope that you could do 


brought her to you in the 
something to revivify them.’ 

“Tam willing todo what I can for her, for the 
child interests me. Time, as I said before, will be 
your best ally; but I will prepare some medicines 
which may assist the reaction that has already com- 
menced. Has your daughter ever been taken back 
to the place where the accident occurred? If sho 
has not, the sight of it, under circumstances as nearly 
similar as possible, might, by a sudden shock, re- 
store life to that portion of her brain which has evi- 
dently been paralysed.” 

“T have never allowed her to visit Melrose since 
her illness. Your suggestion seems to me a good 
one, and I will act on it as soon as possible. I beg 
that you will put up such remedies as she will need, 
and give me explicit directions as to their applica- 
tion.’ 

“T will do so; but I must examine the child’s head. 
The skull may have been slightly injured, without 
the fact being detected by a less skilful manipulator 
than myself.” 

Dr. Blomberg regarded the child compassionately. 

“Poor little dear,” he said. “Since you came to 
me for advice concerning the mental condition of 
your daughter, sir, the best I can give you is, that 
such exciting studies as she seems to have pursued 
before her illness, had better be avoided for several 
years to come. Even if her taste for the drama 
should revive, it will not be well to encourage it 
while she is still so very young. You cannot have 
thought of putting her on the stage while she is such 
a mere child? ‘Ten dropsof this, mixed with water, 
and taken once every day, will slowly act upon the 
brain. I will also give youa supply of pills to be 
used at.intervals. But I will write the directions 
fully, that you may not depart from them in any 
particular. Now tell me your name, my dear, for [ 
shall remember you, and I should like to know at a 
future day if I have been able to benefit you.” 

Before the child could reply, her father said: 

“Her name is Fatima Ashford. I will write to 
you and let you know if she has not benefited by 
your prescription.” i 

Fantasia walked beside him as one in a dream, as 
they made their way back to the obscure street in 
which the hotel was situated in which they had taken 
lodgings. 

When the father and daughter entered the shabbily 
furnished room in which they had left Mrs. Ashford, 
they found her sleeping uneasily, but she started np 
when the door opened, and nervously said: 
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“ You have been gone very long. I hope Fanty is 
not tired of walking so far.” 

“ He says that there is not much the matter with 
ler, and, with proper care, she will soon be restored 
to her former self. As you have never been in Lon- 
den before, Laura, I will get a carriage and drive 
with you and Fauty through the principal streets.” 

Mrs. Ashford knew that remonstrance would be 
useless, and she said nothing in reply. 

They drove through innumerable streets, saw the 


outsides of the houses, and at six, o'clock set out on | 


their night journey. Ashford left his wife and daugh- 
ter at Mr. Whitneéy’s and went on to the Vale to make 


arrangements for sending in for them in the morning. | 


The welcome extended to the travellers was very 
cordial, and the evening was passed by Mrs. Whit- 
ney in listening to all her friend had to relate of the 
associates of her youth iu 8 . 

In return, she told of Violet, and what a pet she 
had become, both with Mrs. Melrose and her son. 
She also tuld that a cheque for money had been sent 
from London for Mr. Ashford, undér cover to her 
husband ; so the child was not forgotten, if given up 
to strangei's for a season. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——— 


UNDER THE STARS. 


BLANDELIA HLLERBY was certainly the prettiest 
girl in the village, and Martin Harewood the smartest 
and handsomest lad. It was impossible for Martin 
to avoid loving Blandelia. They had been playmates 
from infancy, and had grown up with the mutual 
understanding that they were to be man and wife 
when years and opportunity would permit. 

The worst enemy he had, however, was Blandelia’s 
own brother Luke—a quarrelsome, selfish boy, who 
was continually abusing his sister. She was too 
amiable to complain of his ill treatment, until one 
lay Martin surprised him abusing her. The lover 
expostulated, and the brother was violent and insult- 
iug. Words speedily led to blows, and Luke Ellerby 
received the thrashing he so richly deserved. 
unexpected reverse was most galliag to him. He 
never forgaye Martin Harewood for it, and secretly 
did all he could to injure him, though openly he did 
uot dare to show his black and bitter hatred. 

The most dangerous rival that Martin had was 
Fraucis Morrison, the son of a wealthy merchant and 
ship-owner, Rual Morrison. Francis Morrison lost 
no opportunity of paying his court to the pretty 
Blandelia. Luke Ellerby was Francis’ firm friend, 
and did all he could to favourhis suit with his sister. 
Rumour had it that they had been associated in several 


wild adventures together, and Francis had the re- } 


putation of being a reckless and dissipated young man. 

Walking home under the stars, Martin Harewood 
thought of all these things, and dreaded to ship for 
« long voyage, fearing lest his rich rival might win 
his sweetheart during his absence. And yet why 
should he seek to bind her to his hapless destiny ? 
What had he before him in life but one long, endless 
struggle with poverty ? 

A cry breaking the stillness of the night, quickly 
followed by a sharp, ringing pistol shot, scattered 
his gloomy thoughts and brought him to himself. 
Some foul deed, murder perhaps, was doing on that 
lonely road. Heedless of personal risk, and all un- 
armed as he was, he bounded forward to the assis- 
tance of him who had so loudly called for aid. Di- 
rected by the sound of groans, he found a man lying 
uader a tree by the roadside. He raised his head 
from the ground, and the starlight gleamed full upon 
his features. To his surprise, he recognised the 
wounded man as James Payson, a reckless, spend- 
thrift sailor belonging to the village, seldom at home, 
but notorious for his lawless conduct during the 
little time he passed on land between his long 
voyages. He was writhing in great pain, and a 
crimson stain on the white bosom of his shirt showed 
ghastly in the pale light of the twinkling stars. 

“Who has done this?” demauded Martin, in con- 
sternation. 

The wounded man opened his eyes feebly, and re- 
cognised Martin with a kind of fierce joy. 

“Good lad,” he muttered, faintly, “have him 
hanged for this, won't you? A cowardly lubber! I 
wou his mouey fairly—he would have robbed me, 
but 1 was too strong for him; but he was armed, and 
shot me—the villain!” 

He sank back completely exhausted. The bullet 
had done its work effectually—life was ebbing fast. 

“Who was it?” asked Martin, breathlessly. 

The wounded sailor's lips moved cunvulsively, 
but no sound came from them. ‘The thought that he 


was abuut to die with the murderer's name unspoken | 


seemed io torture the dying nan wore than the pangs 
of dissolution. He grasped Martin forcibly, and 
drawiug his ear down to his lips, gasped out a name, 
and suuk back like a log. 


But Mariin was heediess , 
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| whether he lived or was death-stricken ; that name 
| had frozen the current of his ‘blood and nearly turned 
| him td stone. It was impossible that he, of all men, 

could take any steps to bring the assassin to justice, 
| Whilst thus stunned, as it were, by this dread in- 
| telligence, he found himself surrounded by séven or 
| eight sailors. 

“He's the murderer—lay bold of him !” 
“T heard the pistol shot !” 

| “Caught him in the very act!” 
These exclamations, and others of a sithilar nature, 
| fell upon Martin's eats as four sturdy arms grasped 
| him with no géntlé pressure. 
“You ate mistaken—I am not the murderer.” 
The matter was not’ ended by this assertion. The 
| sailors had discovered a méssmate in James Payson, 
| dnd were bent on speédy vengearicé. Martin’s word 
| alone’ could not prove hisinnocence. Circumstances 
| were strongly against him, and, to’ his consternation, 

he found that the belief in his guilt was universal. 
| Should he denounce the real murdefer to clear him- 
| self? Wotld it not be deemed a paltry subterfuge ? 
| Besides, it‘appeared to him like the act of a craven. 

Séarch was thade for the weapon with which the 
deéd had been committed; but no ‘pistol could be 
found. In moving the supposed dead man, a faint 
| groan éscaped his lips. It was a wélcome sound to 
| Martin Hare wood's ears—for, did breath remain suffi- 
| tient for speech, his innocence would svon be made 
manifest. The sailor revived somewhat, but it was 
otily the momentary consciousness that precedes death. 
His éyes anclosed,'and he gazed wonderingly at the 
many faces by whith’ he' was surroiinded. 

“James Payson,” éried’ Martin, with’ startling 
etiphasis, “I am acctised’of your murder. Speak— 
did T do it?” 

“ No—no!”"came faintly from the dying man’s lips. 

“ Who then—who ?”’ was the’ géneral ‘interroga- 
tion. 

“He kndws.” . 

The sailor pointed at Martin, & significant gesture 
that bade him remember that he was to the 
| avetiger of this hight’s tragedy, sank back and’ ex- 





This F econ Martin Haréwood’s breast held the secret, 


| known only to him, and that other one who was 
| heheeforth to bear the brand of Cain. 
| Many and eager were the deniands to know ‘the 
| muirderer’s'name, but Martin had resolved never to 
let that name pass his lips. It was not for him to 
usurp Heaven’s high prerogative of vengeanee—let 
| its thunders strike the guilty man ; he would leave 
| him to the patigs of remorse his own conscience must 
| inflict He explained to the group the circumstances 
| that had led him to the spot, and how he had found 
, the wounded man, but declared his utter inability 
to disclose the murderer’s name. Neither threats 
nor entreaties could elicit more from him. 

They were not satisfied with ‘his story. He wag 

| lockéd up for the night. In the morning he was 
brought before a magistrate, but no one appeared as 
accuser. It was merely said that he knew the 
murderer, if he would only tell. He declared he 
could not tell—a prevarication, perhaps; but then 
what certainty had he that James Payson had spoken 
j the truth? It answered the purpose. He was dis- 
| eharged; but a kind of disgrace seemed to have 
fallen upon him. His acquittal was like the Scotch 
| verdict of “Not proven”—everybody had a sus- 
picion of his guilt, though his innocence was clearly 
manifested by his not being held to the charge. 

Martin Harewood had added another burden to the 
load that was grinding him to the dust. Men regarded 
him with suspicion, and in averted looks and cold 
words from those he had once esteemed his friends 
he plainly saw that he was deemed a man who had 
stained his hands in human blood ; and more galling 
than all, the real murderer walked unblushingly 
amongst his neighbours, and took every occasion to 
utter covert sneers against the man who so generously 
shielded him. Driven almost to desperation, he 
went again to Queenstown and shipped on board a 
whaler which was to sail the next day. He returned 
home to make his preparations for the royage, and 
to bid farewell to his aged mother, and to her whose 
image was so firmly stamped upon his heart. 

He paused a moment as hé reached the spot where 
that sad deed had been committed under the stars. 
Approaching footsteps caused him to look up, and he 
saw dark-browed Luke Ellerby rapidly approaching. 
It was the first time he had encountered him for a 
week. Luke started uneasily as they came face to 
face ; the calm regard of Martin Harewood seemed to 
| annoy him greatly. 

“ You—you hére?” he stammered, by no means 
pleased with the meeting. 

“ Yes,” answered Martin, briefly. 

“You got out of the scrape, didn’t you?” pursued 
Luke, sneeringly, and shiftiug his eyes uneasily from 
the other’s gaze. 

“T did,” returned Martin, calmly ; “innocence is 
always Safe.” 








“Innocence! Ha, ha!” laughed Luke Ellerby, as 
if he rather doubted it. 

“ Yes,” continued Martin, with grave earnestness. 
“The dying man told me the murderer’s name.” 

Luke Ellerby startéd violently, and it was only by 
the strongest effort that he could affect compostre 
again. 

“Tt is easy to say so,” he said, but his voice 
sounded quite husky, and’ he glanced around in a 
perturbed kind of manner. “Did he tell anybody 
else?” he added, in'a hoarse whisper. 

“No,” answered Martin ; “but I will tellit to you.” 

Luke Ellerby trembled as though he had been seized 
with a sudden palsy. 

“Indeed!” he cried, with a very lame attempt’ at 
asneer. “What is it ?” Ly 

“Luke Ellerby,” was the deliberate reply. 

“Tt is false!” he shrieked. 

“Hush !” tespondéd Martin, solemnly. “ Yotrare 
standing on his blood.” 

Luke Ellerby cowered like a whipped cur. It was 
easy to redd his guilt in his trembling limbs, and in 
the abject look of fear upon his face. 

“You will not betray me?” he whined. “Think 
of Blandelia.” 

“T do,” said Martin, sternly ; “and for her sake ‘1 
spare you. I would not have the blush of shame 
mantle her gentle forehead. Iam more considerate 
of her feelings than’ you have been.” 

Luke Ellerby mambled something that sounded like 
thanks, and hurried'away. He was filled with con- 
stérnation at this discovery. He thought his secret 
safe, and had exulted to find suspicion had fallen upon 
Martin Harewood; and he had left rio effort unspared, 
by covert allusions and inuendoes, to confirm and 
strengthen this suspicion ; and now he was at the 
mercy of the'man whom he had always hated, and 
that hatred gained intensity from the thought. 
Utterly unprincipled himself, he placed’ no depen- 
dence upon Martin’s word. He must get out of the 
country as quickly as possible, escape before he was 
denounced. He saw a placard headed: “ Wanted 
—Men.” The whaler Golden Cross was to ‘sail the 
next day, and had not yet completed her crew. 
Hére'was the very opportunity he wanted. He went 
to the shipping-office and put his name down on the 
book as John Jackson. He received his advance 
pay, and resolved to remuin in strict seclusion until 
the ship sailed. 

As Martin Harewood drew near Blandelia’s cottage, 
he'saw her in the garden, conversing with Fraucis 
Morrison.. This sight confirmed the ‘belief which 
had for some time been gathering in his mind, that 
she was about to desert him in his poverty and afflic- 
tion, and accept his wealthy rival. Rage inflamed 
his heart; he dared not trust himself near them; so 
he drew back near the shadows of the little grove 
on the opposite side of the road. ‘Had ‘he known 
what was passing between them, he would have been 
spared an act of folly, and much consequent misery. 

“T am at honie‘now, Mr. Morrison,” said Blatidelia, 
for having met her on the road, he had insisted upon 
escorting her to her dwelling. ““ Leave me.” 

Francis Morrison was not disposed to rétire with- 
out making another effort to win this rustic maid. 

“ Cottipare this home’ with the one I offer'you,” he 
urged. 

“Compare the wild roses of my garden,” she re- 
turned pleasantly, “to those blooming in your ¢on- 
servatory ; the colours here are not less beautiful, 
though the fragrance ‘be less powerful. Man's art 
has cultivated your flower—-nature has planted mine ; 
and though art may make the odour stronger, may 
it not to the sense of nature have’a'sickening per- 
fume?” 

“You are well educated, Blandelia,” he remarked. 

“Thanks to Martin Harewood,” she responded, ‘in- 
genuously. 

“Curses on Martin Harewood! 
thought you were to be mine.” 

“'Trne,” answered Blandelia, blushing at the word; 
“and I gave you the right to think so. “With ‘the 
vanity of girlhood, I felt flattered by your praise. 
You are rich, I poor—still I loved Martin. I did 
wrong to meet Pac so Often and listén to you—but 
while I listened I loved Martin. Farewell,’ sir; 
never till he is false, will I prove so.” 

These words angered Francis Morrison, and mado 
him forget himself. 

“ Will you throw yourself away upon a beggar?” 
he cried scornfully. 

She turned upon him fiercely : 

“I would rather endure beggary with him,” she 
answered, with flashing eyes ; “I would rather tramp 
throughout the world barefvot, aud in rags, secure of 
his love.” 

“This is all well enough in talk,” éxpostulated 
Francis Morrison. 

“I mean it,” she cried, curtly, and turning away 
entered her cottage. 

Francis Morrison passed up the road’ with the in- 


At one time I 
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ward determination to win this girl in spite of every 
obstacle. This rebuff did but increase his desire to 
possess her. Martin Harewood, maddened at the sight 
of this supposed rival, with lover-like inconsistency 
burst into the cottage and reproached Blandelia with 
coquetry. Her woman’s pride would not suffer her 
to explain, and so they parted in anger. Not until 
he was gone did she learn that he had shipped for a 
long voyage; and then she bitterly reproached her- 
self for not having made friends with him before he 
left. 

The day the Golden Cross was to sail the captain 
was taken severely ill, and could not leave his home ; 
in this emergency Francis Morrison assumed his 
place, at the request of his father, theship belonging 
to him, and she sailed at the appointed time, the 
change making no difference to the erew. 

To his great surprise, Martin Harewood discovered 
Luke Ellerby among the crew, and the astonishment 
of Luke was equally g reat. 

* Ourse him!” he wsdittond. “If I had ouly known 
this, I might have stayed on land. Now I am in as 
bad a fix as ever. And here’s Frank Morrison come 
aboard as captain. I’m sure to be blown. A nice 
mess I have made of this affair.” ~ 

Francis Morrison was equally surprised to find 
Martin Harewood and Luke Ellerby among his crew. 
This young man had one peculiarity which must be 
noticed in his favour. On shipboard he cast ‘aside 
the irregularities tliat disfigured his character on 
land, and was strictly attentive to his duties, proving 
that ‘he had energy and tact for ‘the position he had 

assumed. The mates, who had sailed with him he- 
fore, commented upon his strict attention to duty, 
and came to the conclusion that Francis Morrison had 
sown his wild oats and turned over a new leaf. He 
greeted Martin Harewood with a friendly smile, and 
told him he would endeavour to make the voyage as 
pleasant for him as possible; but Martin received his 
overtures quite coolly. It was not in his nature to 
be friendly with the man who, to the best of his be- 
lief, had supplanted him in the affections of the girl 
of his heart. F 

Luke Ellerby was summoned to the cabin for a pri- 
vate conference with the captain; he went in high 
glee; knowing the intimate terms on which they 
had associated on land, he thought he should be fa- 
voured and made quite comfortable on board. He 
found Captain Morrison alone, who received him with 
an easy Kind of dignity which he by no means re- 
lished. 

“You are registered upon the ship’s books as John, 
Jackson,” began Morrison. ‘ Why is this?” 

“ Because 1 chose to be known as John Jackson,” 
answered Luke, bluntly. 

* Why ?”’ demanded Morrison, 

“That is my secret,” returned Luke. 

“But how cam you expect to keep it a secret when 
Martin Harewood is on board?” asked Morrison. 

“He will never betray me,” responded Luke, con- 
fideutly. 

“Because he loves your sister ?” 

“ Exactly,” returned Luke, with a knowing grin. 
“And somebody else will keep my secret for the 
same reason.” 

Morrison smiled disdainfully. He had as much re- 
spect for Luke Ellerby as the lordly lion has for the 
pitiful jackal. 

“ The somebody else you allude to,” he returned, 
coldly, “does not trouble himself so much about you 
or your secrets as you perbaps imagine, I wish you 
to understan:i, sir, that from this time forth I only 
know you as Jobn Jackson, @ green hand on board 
this ship, of which I am captain. I shall treat you 
exactly as if I never saw you before. Return to the 
deck and attend to your duties.” 

Luke Ellerby withdrew in a perfect bewilderment 
of rage and mortification, and it would be hard tosay 
which he now hated the most, Martin Harewood or 
Francis Morrison. Writhivg under this new cause of 

vexation as he reached the deck, the first man he 
met was Martin Hare wood. 
“ Martin Harewood!” he exclaimed, extending his 
hand. 

The other did not take it, and Luke felt the hot 
blood mounting to his forehead. Here was another 
man who despised him. 

“Luke Ellerby,” responded Martin, coldly, and with 
an aversion he made no effort to conceal. 

“ Hush !” cried Luke; * I am known here as John 
Jackson. Call me by that name in future.” 

Martin promised to do so. It was rather a satis- 

faction to think that he had changed his name. 

“ But what of Captain Morrison?” he asked. 

“Oh, he will never tell,” answered Luke, lightly. 

“He has good cause to be silent.” 

Martin coloured ; he guessed what that cause was. 
Blandelia seemed to cast. a shield over this depraved 
young man, 

“It is strange that he. should come on board as 
captain,” remarked Martin, musivgly. 





“Very strange,” rejoined Luke, fervently. ‘ It 
must have been very annoying to him, under the cir- 
cumstances,” he continued. 

“ What circumstances?” asked Martin. 

“ Why, to leave his bride—on his wedding-day.” 

“ His bride?” gasped Martin, hoarsely. “Was he 
married then ?” 

“Yes; did you not know it?” 

“No; to whom?” 

“Why, Blandelia, of course.’ 

A despairing cry broke ee Martin's lips ; his 
face grew deathly white; he staggered back, and 
grasped the bulwark to save ieftnself from falling. 

“Phere’ 8s one for you, my fine’ fellow!” muttered 
Luke Bllerby, with si¥age grin, as he turned 


away. 
Tt wile & “low to’ Marti Ha¥ewood, and the 

brightness of his life was dimmed for ever. "He could 

now understand Morrison's friendly advances towards 

him. But why should he blame ? She was to 

blame, thé faithless coquette, who had cast him off 

because he was poor. And yet, after the first bitter 

pang had he asked Tisimnself low he could 

blame her? “Had he not given her her freedom in 

that mad h@ar of ‘his despair? And was it not for 

the best? Tlie Very bitterness of the blow made tt 

pain of shoyt duration, as violent storms are qui 
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cret heart he hated hint 
of kindness. 

He kept his berth until the cargo was completed, 
and the vessel’s bows were turned on the homeward 
course, and then he crawled up on deck, looking 
none the worse for his accident. Indeed there were 
many among the crew who thought he had shammed 
a greater portion of his illness to avoid his duties. 
John Jackson, as he called himself, had few friends 
on board. 

Under the stars Martin Harewood kept his watch ; 
under those same stars that months ago had looked 
down upon the murdered man’s pale face by the 
lonely roadside ; and memory went back to the happy 
scenes of his childhood when he had roamed hand 
in hand with pretty Blandelia, and called her his 
little wife. But how changed all was now!. The 
joy that fills the wanderer’s heart as he draws near 
the land of his birth was not for him. She was an- 
other’s wife, and that one drop poisoned his whole 
cup of happiness. He cast his eye over the waste 
of waters that hemmed them in on every side. The 
drear monotony of ocean was a fitting type of the 
utter desolation that had fallen upon his life. One 
short visit to his mother, to see that she was com- 
fortable and wanted nothing, and then for another 
voyage over the bounding main. 

A shadow crossed the silvery sheen of the star- 
light; he looked up, and saw Luke Ellerby standing 
beside him. The night was warm and sultry, and 
the stars shone with uowonted brilliancy. 

“ A lonely watch, Martin,” said Luke. 

“Yes,” answered Martin, curtly. 

He could not like this man, or repress the aversion 
his presence always occasioned. Luke knew this, 
and generally kept himself aloof; but he had a mo- 
tive, a sinister one, in coming upon deck during 
Martin’s watch. He stole gently to his side as he 
stood by the wheel, for Martin had improved so 
much in seamanship as to be entrusted with the 
steering of the ship, in his turn. Martin regarded 
him curiously. The calm starlight had sent his 
thoughts backward to the tragedy committed upon 
the lonely road on just such a night, and now the 
murderer stood before him, the man he had suffered 
to escape uuwhipped of justice, and he seriously 


she PA he was, 





asked himself if he had done right in sparing him. 
He wondered if Luke Ellerby’s conscience ever trou- 
bled him with any compunctions for that dark deed. 
“Tt’s a.lovely night,” said Luke, standing by Mar- 
tin’s side, and glancing at the star-lit heavens. 
Even he could appreciate the beauty of the scene— 
yd tga unrufft ruffled ocean below, the glittering dome 


“ "vitey; ne aidwered Martin, briefly; he was in no 
mood for convérse, and especially with this man. 

“We shall be homie now,” continued Luke, not 
appearing to his coo! reception. 
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‘Mair he hidéed through his set teeth— 
“unmitigated villain! Do you dare to Buch a 
barefaced proposition of murder to me? “Réptile! 
were I disposed to be the murderer you would have 
me, I would squeeze the life out of your cowardly 
carcass, and cast you over the rail into the sea to 
feed the fishes,” 

Luke Ellerby writhed like a wounded snake in the 
strong grasp of the exasperated man. 

“Don’t kill me, Martin!” he whined. 
fit to die.” 

“T know it, and therefore I spare you,” returned 
Martin, as he relaxed his grasp. “Luke Ellerby, for 
the sake of that sweet angel who calls you brother, 
to spare her pure cheek the blush of shame, I held 
my tongue and allowed you, the murderer, to remain 
unsuspected, though stigmatised myself as the per- 
petrator of your crime. Thus I shielded you. Again, 
when the whale struck our boat, and a watery grave 
was before you, I upheld you at the risk of my own 
life. Have you been grateful for my forbearance? 
No! Your black heart seems incapable of one kindly 
feeling. You are thoroughly depraved. There isa 
point where forbearance ceases to be a virtue. You 
have reached that point. Tempt me again, and I 
will give you to the fate you so richly merit. Be 
warned, and forego your evil purposes, if it be possi- 
ble.” 

“ Why, I was only joking,” cried Luke, attempting 
a laugh. 

Martin smiled at the transparent subterfuge. 

“ Another such joke will cost you dear,” said he, 
with grim determination. 

Luke slunk away towards the forecastle ; but he 
was far from feeling penitent. 

“One of us shall never set foot upon the land 
again,” he muttered. “I’m not going home to bo 
hanged.” 

This fear had possessed him ever since the ship 
had been put upon the homeward course. The know- 
ledge that Martin could denounce him at any mo- 
ment was like a sword of Damocles suspended over 
his head. It galled him beyond measure to think 
his life was in the hands of a man whom he hated. 
He had fancied that he could arouse Martin’s jealousy 
—deeming others as depraved as himself—incite him 
to murder the captain, and, then devounce him for 
the deed. It was a flimsy plot, the offspring of a 
weak-minded, desperate man. He was not done 
with scheming yet. He crouched flown in the sha- 
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he murmured some indistinct thanks. Morrison 
clambered into the boat astern, and Martin was 
again left alone with his sad thoughts. Immersed 
in these reflections, he did not perceive the dark 
figure crawling, snake-like, under the shadow of the 
larboard bulwarks. This figure worked slowly and 
cautiously along until it reached the stern, crept up. 
on the rail, a bright knife-blade gleamed for a mo- 
ment in the starlight, and then there was a splash in 
the water, followed by a crash and a cry of pain, and 
a second splash. 

Martin comprehended at once what had been done. 
He secured the wheel, and seeing the boat hanging 
by one rope, severed it with one blow of his knife, 
gave the alarm of “ man overboard,’ and sprang into 
the sea to the assistance of the captain. e found 
Morrison struggling in the water, very much sur- 
prised at his sudden bath. The boat had struck the 
water right side up, and floated near them, though 
half full of water. Martin clambered into it, and 
seized Oaptain Morrison. The crew by this time 
were thoroughly aroused. The vessel was hove to, 
another boat lowered to their assistance, and they 
were soon placed on the deck of the Golden Cross 
again. 

Where was the would-be assassin all this time? 
Martin saw no one when he turned to the captain's 
aid, though he had a shrewd suspicion who had done 
thedeed. He confided this suspicion to the captain, 
as he felt in duty bound, and Luke Ellerby was im- 
mediately sought for; but though every part of the 
vessel was thoroughly searched, he was nowhere to- 
see ry and it became evident that he was not on. 

Martin then remembered the cry he had heard the 
moment after the captain had fallen into the water, 
and his inference was that Luke had lost his balance 
while cutting away the rope, fallen, struck his head 
against the boat, and, stunned by the blow, had 
plunged toa watery grave. It was a fitting close to 
his dark career. 

“Why should he attempt my life ?” asked Captain 
Morrison, as they conferred together in the cabin 
after the search for Luke Ellerby had ended. 

Martin recounted the main facts of the conversa- 
tion Luke had held with him while at the wheel. 

“But why did he think he could instigate you to 
such a deed ?” inquired Morrison. 

“* Because——” began Martin, and there he hesi- 
tated. 

“ Because what ?” 

“ Because you are the husband of Blandelia,” an- 
swered Martin, bluntly. 

Morrison was very much surprised at this answer- 

“ Who told you I was the husband of Blandelia?” 


he asked, regarding Martin curiously. 

“Luke Ellerby—when we first sailed.” 

“Indeed! What could have been his motive for 
such a falsehood? Paltry spite against you, I sup- 
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[UNDER THE STARS. ] 


dow of the forecastle hatchway and watched and 
waited. 

Captain Morrison came from the cabin, glanced at 
the heavens, and then approached Martin. He had 
treated him with much consideration during the en- 
tire voyage. That he entertained the most friendly 
feelings towards lim was beyond a doubt. Indeed, 
during this voyage his bearing had surprised all who 
knew him. He had proved himself a capable officer, 
kind and indulgent to his men, but exacting a prompt 
attention to duty. The first mate, whom his father 
had relied upon to keep him straight, a thorough 
navigator of thirty years’ experience, had been heard 
to say that Frank Morrison had cast aside his follies 
and was a man worthy to be trusted with the com- 
mand. What had caused this change for the better 
was a mystery beyond his power to solve. 

Martin Harewood had not been insensible to the kind | 
treatment of his captain, and cheerfully gave him his 
respect, yet he was a little reserved in his feelings 
towards him. The thought that he had supplanted 
him in the affections of Blandelia would ravkle in 
lis mind, and curb his naturally generous heart. He | 
was but human, and few men can look with friendly 
eyes upon a favoured rival. Morrison took this feel- 

ge of reserve for modesty, and liked the young man 
all the better for it. They would have been the best 
friends in the world had not this woman stood be- 
iween them. 

“A fine night, Martin,” said Morrison. 

“Beautiful,” returned Martin. 

He could not but contrast this tall and manly form, 
with the frank brow and open eye, with the sneak- 

x villain who had approached him with a like sa- | 
lutation. They were two fine specimens of manhood | 
standing there side by side, under the stars. Tall, | 
sinewy, and well-favoured in feature, with the bronze | 
r Two thorough 





Lue the sea gives upon their faces. 


cent from the Vikings of old—those ancient bold 
rovers of the stormy main. 

‘“‘ How does she head?” asked Morrison, glancing 
at the stars again. 

“ Nor’ east,” answered Martin. 

“ Ease off a point, and keep your eye on the com- 
pass. We must not hug the land too close, for we 


| are nearing it, I fancy.” 


“Ay, ay, sir,” responded Martin, in true sailor 
fashion. 

“My cabin is so sultry I cannot sleep there,” con- 
tinued Morrison; “so I shall try a nap here in the 
boat astern. We shall reach Queenstown by to- 
morrow night, if this wind holds. There will be 
some bright eyes glad to see us after a year’s ab- 
sence.” 

“ Blandelia!” exclaimed Martin, unconsciously ut- 
tering his thought aloud; and the next moment he 


| could have bitten his tongue off with vexation for 


having so betrayed him. 

Morrison smiled significantly. 

‘No doubt she will be very glad to see you,” he 
said. 

* And you,” returned Martin, gloomily. 

“ Perhaps—though I have some doubts of that,” 


| answered Morrison, carelessly. 


Martin compressed his lips to check the words that 
were eager for an utterance. Already, it seemed, 
this man tired of the treasure he bad won. Or had 
Luke really spoken the truth, and did Blandelia still 
love him, though she had given her hand to Morri- 
son? It were a double perfidy unworthy of the wo- 
man he had so fondly loved. 

“ Martin,” said Morrison, “I shall speak to my 
father in your behalf, and I think I can promise you 
a mate’s berth for our next trip.” 

Martin would have declined this favour, he was so 


loath to receive anything from this man’s hands, | 
scamen that looked as if they might trace their des- ‘ but knew not how, without appearing rude, and so | Secret. 








; —who made any inquiries after Luke Ellerby. 
| was satisfied that he was “lost overboard.” 


pose ?” ° 

Martin was staring at him in open-eyed wonder. 
“ Falsehood ?” he gasped. 

“Certainly. Blandelia rejected me the day before 
we set sail—rejected me so scornfully that I felt 
ashamed of myself, and resolved to turn over a new 
leaf, as the saying is, for thefuture. It is my opinion 
she has loved you all along, and will be only too glad 
to welcome you back.” 

Martin Harewood sought his pillow that night with a 
happier heart than he had known for many a day. 
The morning found him early astir, and now looking 
eagerly for the wished-for land—the land that con- 
tained the girl who had been true to him after all— 
his own Blandelia. 

The next day at sundown land was sighted, and 
soon the good ship lay moored in port, and Martin 
was free to seek his home. Though nearly ten 
o’clock at night, his impatience could not brook de- 
lay, and he hastened over the well-known road. He 
reached Blandelia’s cottage first. ‘The faithful watch 
dog knew him, and bayed a cheerful welcome. 
Blandelia, aroused by the noise, came from the door, 
and under the stars they met, after this long separ- 
ation. 

“Oh, Martin!” she cried, with heartfelt joy, “I am 
so glad to see you back.” 

“Not more than Iam to return home, and to you,” 
he answered, as he pressed her to his heart in a 
fond embrace. ; 

We need not linger over their conversation. 

Francis Morrison was as good as his word, and got 
Martin the berth of second mate on board the Golden 
Cross; he was not satisfied with this, but insisted 


| upon being Martin’s best man at his marriage with 


Blandelia, and furnished the wedding dinner. 
Blandelia was the only one—her parents were dead 
She 
a His 
crimes were never known, for Martin Harewood, out 


| of respect to his wife’s feelings, faithfully kept his 
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THE 
BLACK KNIGHT’S CHALLENGE. 


BY THE , 
Author of “ Florian,” “‘ Cordelia’s Fortune,” &c., &c. 
—_——-@———_——_—. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


ComInc up the road was a knight clad In complete 
armour, and mounted upon a powerful horse ; and it 
was observed that he closed his visor when they ap- 
peared in the path before him. A nobler presence 
Tancred swore he had never seen. And well might 
he say so. In stature the stranger was of that fair, 
medium proportion most favourable to compactness 
and vigour of body, while his erect and easy bearing 
bespoke grace and self-reliance. But the chief pecu- 
liarity—that which struck our friends as solemnly 
prophetic—was the funereal hue of the whole strange 
presence. The knight’s armour, from top to toe, was 
utterly black; the closely-fitting and admirably 
adapted plates seeming to be enamelled in jet; and 
three towering ostrich plumes, as black as the plu- 
mage of the raven, surmounted the sable head and 
crest. The horse was evidently an Andalusian ; 
large and powerful, and of a form so symmetrical 
that the most practised eye could find no fault ; and 
its colour was black—not a spot, not a hair, to break 
the solemn hue. The knight’s lance was black ; his 
scabbard black ; and all the trappings of both man 
and beast, even to the bars of the bits, were the 
same. In short, a statue cut from a block of pure 
jet could not have been more evenly and ehtirely 
black. . 

Tancred and his party reached the highway just 
as the stranger came up, aud the former looked to see 
if there were any device upon any part of the black 
armour ; but none was to beseen. The stranger was 
the first to speak. 

“In the name of God and St. Denis, I give you 
Christian greeting, brothers all!” 

“In the name of God and His Holy Son, whom we 
serve, we welcome thee to our companionship,” re- 
plied Tancred. 

“Meeting thee here,” pursued the stranger, “gives 
me the hope that I am not far from the Christian 
camp. I have had a toilsome ride, brothers ; and more 
then once have I disputed the way with intruding 
Infidels.” 

“ And hast thou come to join the crusaders, Sir 
Stranger?” 

“Yes; and other lances will be with me in time. 
I rode on in advance, anxious to meet my noble 
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[GERTRUDE’S PLAYTHINGS. | 


friend, the Prince of Vermandois. Can you lead me 
to his tent? Ha! Why start ye in such blank 
amaze?” _—¢ 

“ Would’st thou know the prince?” asked Robert 
of Normandy. 

At that moment, even as the Norman sp, ke, the 
gaze of the Black Knight had rested upon the horse 
that bore the melancholy burden, and as he saw the 
limp and lifeless form, the mail broken aud dabbled 
with gore—as he saw that princely surcoat, with its 
royal emblazonry torn and disfigured—and as he saw 
the dark, horrible drops that hung quivering from the 
bars of the silver helm, he seemed at once to com- 
prehend the fearful truth, 

“My life upon it!” he cried, raising his mailed 
hanc towards the ghastly scene, “ that is Hugh’s full 
garb, as he wore it on the field in Paris. Tell me— 
hath ill befallen him? Where is Walter de St. Va- 
lery ?” 

“ Here Iam,” answered the esquire, advancing, and 
at the same time gazing eagerly up at the bars of the 
black visor, to catch, if possible, a glimpse of the fea- 
tures beneath, 

“ Speak, Walter, speak, and tell me what hath be- 
fallen thy noble master.” 

Then, partly from Walter, and partly from Tan- 
cred and Robert, the stranger gained the whole 
story. It was told in oddly disconnected sentences, 





and with many sighs and moaus; but in the end the 
new-comer had heard all that was necessary to make 


him understand that the Prince of Vermandois had | 
been most wickedly traduced and betrayed ; and that | 
| gained a knowledge of the truth as it appeared from 
| what had been discovered ; but by far the greater 


in a temporary fit of insanity, induced partly by his 
sufferings, and partly by poison, he had thrown 
away a life which he feared had been darkened for 
ever. ; 
The Black Knight listened to the end, and then, | 
letting go his rein, he raised his clasped hands on | 
high, and solemnly spoke as follows: 

“ Before Thee, thou God of my fathers, I give my- 
self to the avenging and the justification of Hugh of | 
Vermandois ; which work, I swear I will do! And 
until my oath is fulfilled, the light of day shall not 
shine upon my face!* Hear me heaven, and record | 
my vow!” 

Then lowering his hands, he turned to the com- 
pany before him: 

“ Brethren in arms,” he continued, ina tone of pe- 
culiar earnestness, “I havea favour to crave at your 
hands, If I have dropped a word, or given a sign, 





* It was very common in those days fora knight who 
had taken it upon himself to redress some gricvous 
wrong, to swear that he would not raise his visor to the 
light until the work had been accomplished, 


that may lead you to suspect me, keep your thoughts 
to yourselves until I may choose to expose my face 
to the world. I have a reason for asking this; and 
I know that you will give me frank acquittal when 
you know all.” 

“By my life!” cried Tancred, looking hard into 
the dim interstices of the black visor, “thou hast 
given me no such sign.” 

“Nor me,” added Robert of Normandy. 

And they all were equally ready to swear ignorance 
save Walter de St. Valery. He alone seemed tohave 
hit a suspicion that found lodgment in his mind ; and 
when the party had once more started on its way, he 
rode to the stranger’s side. 

“ Sir Stranger,” he said, “to show thee that I put 
full confidence in the avowal thou hast made, and 
that I hold thee as a friend to my master’s memory, 
I offer thee rest in his pavilion.” 

“Hast thou authority so to do, good Walter ?” 

“ Yes, my—lord.” 

The esquire spoke the last word very reluctantly, 
and with much hesitation; whereupon the other 
quickly responded: 

“T have a right to the title, Walter. I accept the 
offer gladly, though heaven knows it must be an ach- 
ing heart I bear to the couch where Hugh hath 
rested!” 

It was late in the day when the mournful caval- 
cade drew up before the head-quarters of the De- 


| partment of the Vermandois ; and like wild-fire 


spread the startling intelligence that Prince Hugh 
was dead. Some few, even on that first evening, 


portion of the crusaders heard wild and exaggerated 
stories, as false as they were ridiculous and impro- 
bable. 

“THe BLACK Kyicut!” 

That name, ere many hours, had been upon every 
lip; and as it was necessarily associated with the 
death of the French prince, it created an excitement 
second only to that resulting from the latter event. 
Thousands of men tried to get a sight at the mys- 
terious stranger before the darkness fairly threw its 
curtain over the scene ; but they were disappointed. 
He had entered the pavilion of the prince imme- 
diately on his arrival, and had not come forth since. 

Very late at night—nearly the fourth hour—Tan- 
cred and Robert of Normandy, arm-in-arm, ap- 
proached the quarters of Vermandois, and were fortu- 
nate enough to find Walter without calling for him. 

“Good Walter,” said Tancred, “ the pledge which 
we gave the Black Knight need not prevent us, who 
were then present, from mentioning our suspicions 
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to each other.' Have you not an idea of that man’s 
name ?” 

“ Have you, my lord?” returned Walter. 

“T have.” 

“You may. speak to me, and if you strike my 
thought, I will give you the sign.” 

“ Suppose I were to say—Philip ?” 

“Do you say so?” 

*Yes.” 

“Then, my lord, there is no ground t6PHispute be- 
tween us.” : 

And Tancred and Robert went away fully believ- 
ing that Hugh’s royal brother, the’ King of France, 
had come to join them! But they*weré fésolved that 
they would give no sign to that*¢ffect. 

cHAP Te RV rr1, 

Wiru the. first y morriiag the cftisa- 
ders from every quart to #88@mble in the 
open space before the 
ere long the thousand4ai e wild stories of the 
previous night were cor#@eved and the‘facts were told 
as they had been gath@#ed “from #iiése who 'Ktew. 


Had Kilidge Arslan made @és centfind catried kway | 


half the women and chil er of. tam p ‘the bkcite- 
ment could not have béen "tere Titense ; T Majette, 
now openly acknowledged, ght an uire, 
and we fioble’and pritice; pe de Verttiindots 
had been the strongest Kxight of them allind the 
most accomplished chieftain. “Sven Tant whose 
lance and sword were deemed imV¥incible, w- 
ledged that Hugh was a better ‘titan that hifiself&t 
the head of an army. “ Because,” Said tie genérdts 
Italian, “he helé-s better command over himself.” 

The nearest friends of the Fretich prince consulted 
with Walter, and it was finally décided'that the bédy 
should be embalmed’ as well'as they @08ld do it,“Al- 
beric having declared thathe @ould*so 
that common decay “World ‘be 
that it should be ‘@nvbatiived, and’ d in® 
tight casket ; and then Tatieted, 
of Normandy and Stéphen of ‘ 
vowed that they would Wear it* “then! 
lem, and there give ft final’ sepalchre fm thrice-con- 
secrated ground. 

And now, how looked the chiefs of the army upon 
this death? All were horrified ; but many there were 
who shook their heads with the belief that the sui- 
cide of the prince was an evidence of guilt. Had he 
been innocent, he might have known that in time his 
innocence would have been proved; this rash step, 
therefore, gave strong evidence against his own as- 
surance of tight. 

Some time during the night Guiscard de Grillon 
had gained access to Roland the page, and on this 
morning the lad had asked to take back the testimony 
he had given against his uncle. He said now, that 
he had given it because he féared his head would be 
cut off if he did not. When asked to explain the 
circumstance of the wine, he said that some weeks 
before, when he was ill, Peter, one of the physicians 
in Count Raymond’s quarter, had given him some 
medicine. He had not used the whole of it, and when 
he saw his master ill it occurred to him that the same 
medicine might be good for him ; so he mixed it with 
the wine Sir Hugh was to drink. The physician, 
Peter, was called; and he bore out the boy’s testi- 
mouy so far as his part in the transaction was con- 
cerned; and when asked the nature of the medicine 
he said it had been a vegetable preparation which 
was entirely innocent in its frésh state, but which 
became very nauseous and almost poisonous when 
kept long enough to ferment. This latter fact he 
had not mentioned to Roland, because he had no 
thought of the medicine being kept so long. 

This story, so ridiculous and so improbable, had 
its effect, the result of which was that Hugh's chief 
traducers were permitted to be present and take part 
in the consultation which somehow improvised itself 
in Godfrey's pavilion on the very day succeeding the 
death. 

Tancred and Robert had’ gone first to relate to 
Godfrey de Bouillon the circumstances attending the 
finding of the body of their grand master. It hap- 
pened that Raymond of Thoulouse, with his Captain 
of Grillon and the brothers ‘of Bourbon, had also 
sought Godfrey to tell the story of the page's recan- 
tation. Seeing these knights going towards God- 
frey’s pavilion, others of the chiefs had come up, 
until at length more than a thousand of the leading 
men of the army had assembled there without sum- 
mons; and when the place was so nearly filled that 
not many more could ‘gain accommodation within, 
Tancred arose, at the earnest request of many true 
knights, and told the sad story he had come to tell 
to Godfrey. 

When Tancred had resumed his seat, Robert of 
Normandy desired to know how Guiscard de Grillon, 
Peter of Bourbon, and Arndéld of the Marche dared 
to be preseut in that asseinbly. 


of Wéetmdéridois, and’ 


ia 


This called forth the story, which the reader has 
already heard, of the page’s new revelation. 

And this opened up a general discussion upon the 
subject of Hugh de Vermandois’ case. Loud words 
were spoken on both sides, and at length it seemed 
as though something harder than hard ‘words was 
likely to follow. Robert of Normandy had just taken 
his seat, after having hurled defiance into the teeth 
of any man who dared to stand before him and tra- 
duce the character of the dead prince, and the old 
Count of Thoulouse, boiling with had started 
to his feet in spite of all that y de Bouillon 
and Bohémond couldte to miiitain péace, when the 
‘whole a¥sériibly was electrified Bs voice Which at 
“WhACWonient broke upon the air like a thunderbolt ; 

“Hold! Inthe name of the dead; I command it!” 

And up the central aisle stalked the towering form 
of the Black Knight, his visor shut close;and the 

sable plumes waving above his crest in solemn 
ndeur. With stately tread he ‘advanited to the 
and stood upon it, and having gracefully in- 
‘Wlined his head to Godfrey, he turned to the assem- 
“warriors. Those who'sat in a line before him 
see the burning fire of two lustrous orbs within 
sor; while all who'gazed knew full well that 
thé¥Beheld a man of might and prowess, Had « 
ro irit from the upper’ world come down ‘into 
th dst, they could nothave been ntore’ 
‘and ly ‘moved. 
™ rds and gf ‘whswer me!” he said, 
‘so de at they seemed toedme from a'closed tomb, 
Mand y powerful as ever’ 88tnded above the shock 
of battle. “ You have 
from the“Hands of the 
‘a battle 
Por a 


Have ‘you’ yet fought 
time there Wis @ dead-siferice, all seem- 


pbbbie | bit weweeek the Prins of Otranto 


a we'Hiive not been idte all this 
whiie. “We've liddséveral light “battles with the 

\e 5 ‘grend attack upon the city.” 
Hagh de Vermandois raise his arm against 
the Infidel ?” asked the Black Knight. 

Tancred and Robert of Normandy, with the Count 
of Flanders and he of Blois and Chartres, were upon 
their feet in a moment ; but Tancred led the speech : 

“ Aye; Hugh of Vermandois it was who advanced 
farthest upon the walls, and who did more deeds of 
valour on that day than were ever done by a single 
man before. I saw himself hold his place against a 
full score of Infidel swords, and the tower would 
have been carried if he liad been supported.” 

And a hundred voices said, “ Aye, and Amen !” 

“ Answer me again !” pursued the stranger, in the 
same commanding tone. “Can any man say that 
Hugh de Vermandois did eVer lift his arm against 
the cause of the Crose?” 

For a few seconds there was a solemn silence ; and 
then Tancred, advancing to the open space before 
the dais, proclaimed : 

“Tf any man hath it in his heart to answer to the 
prejudice of Prince Hugh in this, he is a liar! and 
the truth is not in him !” 

And as he thus spoke, he drew off his gauntlet 
and cast it upon the ground. 

Another silence, during which the true-hearted 
Italian gazed around upon the assembled knights, to 
see if any chose to accept the alternative which he 
had offered, and then he turned to the stranger 
knight. 

“ Sir Knight, no man can say that.” 

And then he of the sable armour raised his hand, 
and spoke again: 

“Oh, ye ungrateful brethren of a true and gallant 
knight! Ere yet the tear of grief hath been wiped 
from the eyes of mourning friends, and while the 
ghastly emblem of mortality hath not yet received 
the honours of a funeral rite, ye assemble here, and 
muke loud accusations against him whose arm ye no 
more fear. Before God. Hugh of Vermandois was 
innocent of even a thought against the cause he had 
espoused ; and henceforth I am his champion and 
vindicator. Let the days elapse which common 
decency should give to mourning for the dead, and 
then I will present my body to judgment, and with 
lance, sword, and axe, I will maintain the right! and 
let not any man who hath traduced the noble prince 
flatter himself that he can escape the ordeal. For, 
by the Creator, whose patronage I crave, I do swear 
this thing! Him, who hath of his own free will de- 
clared Hugh de Vermandois was a traitor, and who 
shall refuse the trial of arms I offer, I will seek in 
the centre of the camp, and will there smite him in 
the face for a liar and a coward! I claim five days 
of repose from my wearisome journey—which five 
days methinks should be given to the memory of the 
dead; and on the sixth day from this, I will hold my- 
self against all comers. Heaven save the right !” 

And having spoken thus, the sable knight stepped 





getitienren, 
in ‘that thrilled them tothe very soul—tones 


wrest the sepulchre |" 





down from the dais, and stalked out as he had en- 
tered, with calm, majestic tread. 

“Look!” whispered Tancred, pulling Robert of 
Normandy by the sleeve of his hauberk. “ See where 
the cowed cravens wince !” 

Robert looked, and saw that Guiscard de Grillon 
and the two brothers of Bourbon were pale and 
tremulous, like men afraid ; and even the old Count 
of Thoulouse shook with a fearful tremor. 

Not another word was spoken against Hugh do 
Vermandois, but, with mit s of wonder, the 
assembly broke up; and from t hour there was 
one question upon every lip-“a question which 
none could answer: “Who is this strange knight 
that hath come unheralded to ofp. camp ?” 

And while the crusaders weré thus wondering, the 
object of their curiosity had emsht the pavilion 
of the chief of the Vermandois, ‘where Walter de 
St. Valery, reverently krietling, sWore to serve and 
obey him. 

On the foll aa msultation was held at 

at which the Black 

occasion dressed in a 

covered by a mask of 

‘then and there decided 

jeral Fites, than had been already 

observed, *shotild be’ } ed until they reached 
Jerusalem. : 
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he minds of the Ofiris- 
“Guiscard de Grillon and 


ind friends who would 
the charge of treason 


mble? Whére was 

More of his; ess 
booger », Wtidhe had not done it 
‘all vainly ; for many a frtte’an Warfior had 
bitten thedust before And" Whete"Were there 
two who td more lotidly prated° of their deeds of 
valour and™ th than they of Bourbon and La 
Marche? Surely such as they ought not to have held 
in fear the challenge to honourable combat from any 
single man. But it was marked that they possessed 
not their wonted spirit; and Tancred was not far 
from the truth when he declared to a companion that 
they were haunted by a dread spectre in the guise of 
a Black Knight. 

Three days had passed, and the evening was at 
hand—a.calm, beautiful evening, with a bright, fall 
moon just rising above the tops of the eastern hills, 
casting upon the camp of the crusaders a soft, sil- 
very sheen that held to view every tent and every 
banner, rendering secrecy of movement a difficult 
thing. Still it was evening; and the busy hum of 
the day was done, and the warriors were seeking 
their rest. 

Walter de St. Valery had just been out to observe 
where the moon was, and had reported to the black 
stranger that the third hour of the night was well- 
nigh spent, when an intruder glided unbidden into 
pavilion. Walter's hand had found the hilt of his 
dagger, when the light of the lamp revealed the fea- 
tures of Hassan, the Ishmaélian. 

“Do mine eyes behold the stranger who hath but 
recently arrived in the East?” the intruder asked, 

“T am he,” replied the Black Knight. 

“My Thrice Illustrious Master,” pursued Hassan, 
speaking rapidly, but calmly and distinctly, “who 
hath his servants in every quarter of the world, and 
from whom nothing can be hidden, hath sent me un- 
to you with most important information. Let this 
have attention first, and then shall come that which 
alone concerns the dwellers within this pavilion. 
This night, ere the sixth hour is gone, Kilidge Arslan, 
at the head of a hundred thousand men, will sweep 
down upon your camp from the mountains; and he 
thinks he will completely rout and destroy the whole 
Christian army.” 

“But,” said the knight, in surprise, “only this 
very day, now gone, spies came hither with sure 
intelligence that the sultan had drawn his army 
away to the south.” 

“That was for deception. Not more than ten 
thousand men marched away; aud even they may 
come back.” 

“ And when will the Infidel strike ?” 

“He may strike within an hour. My master had 
information from one who cannot be mistaken.” 
Hassan cast a quick glance around the apartment, 
and then added, in a lower tone, “Do you think the 
mighty Hashishin could fail to gain knowledge 
whence it pleased him? Do you think the Sultan of 
Roum could live if the Old Man of the Mountain 
were to speak hisdoom? Know ye that my own 
brother is Kilidge Arslan’s chief page !” 

Aye, both the knight and the esquire realised how 
wondrously subtle was the power wielded by this 
white-haired assassin; but they had no time then 
for consideration of that subject. Placing full con- 
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fidence in Hassan, and understanding his hint, they 
saw that the information concerning Kilidge Arslan’s | 
proposed attack had come from one ‘who’ held place 
near that chieftain’s person; and straightway they 
resolved to act. But had Hassan any idea of the 
manner in which the Turk would come ? 

“ Yes,” replied the guard. “The first swoop is to 
be made upon the quarter farthest tothe north, away 
from the city. Thosé will be light; fleet’ horsemen, 
who can fly about at pleasure, and no great work'will 
they seek to do; because, when the suddenly startled 
Christians have been drawn in that direction, the 
sultan, with his main army, will fall wpon the quar- 
tér of Godfrey de Bouillon with all ‘his might, and 
thenée sweep in and spread destruction with an un- 
sparing hand.” 

“There is no time to be'lost, good Walter,” said 
the Black Knight, casting off a*vélvet robe; which 
he had donned for the evéning. “Go you to the 
quarters of our captains, and bid each one that’ he 
calleth his men, and holdeth himself in readiness to 
follow'me. Then send’ word to the Italian quarter ; 
then'to De Bouillon, and let them call the rest. Our 
good Hassan will arm'me. Is it not'so?” 

The Fédai gavea ready‘assent, andithen to Walter 
he of the sable presence, added: 

“Give strict injunctions that not a herald sounds 
his loud-mouthed ‘trumpet. ‘These must be no note 
of Warning’ to let‘the Infidel know that'we are'aware 
of his purpose.” 

With this, the esyttire hurrie@ away, and very sd 
the notes of ‘preparation’sounded through the camp, 
atid not a -momént had the ’crushders torrest tpon 
their arms ; for within one hour after Hassan entered 
the pavilion’ of Wermandois, the hight was made 
lideous by the ‘wild war-cries of°a thousand Mos- 
lets, that came sweeping out of the mountain forest 
updn tle quarter of Robert of Flanders. They spread 
over @ vast area of the plain, as they ‘swiftly ad- 
vanced; but a careful eye could have’ seen that, 
though occupying so muchs ;they were really 
few in number; and, farthermore, that instead of 
hurrying to the charge, they circled: around, and 
swayed to and fro, evidently for the purpose of con- 
suming time. The Count of ders was himself suffi- 
cient for the defence. of this point; and when the 
matter had been explained to him, he readily under- 
took it. 

Meantime, the main atmy had been drawn up near 
the quarter of Godfrey de Bouillon, the mounted 
knights and men-at-arms go disposed among the ténts 
that the flashing of their bright armour and spéar- 
heads in the moonbeams should not expose them to 
an advancing foe, 

The conflict’ to the north had raged but a little 
while, when the attacking party turne® as if to flee; | 
and at, that juncture Bohémond, who held a position | 
well in adveuce, observed a dark mass separating 
itself from the distant wood. On it came, spreading 
and swelling—uoiselessly at first—on with swifter 
motion, until at length, when it had come so near 
that; the tramp-of the horses’ could be heard, one 
wild, prolonged ery, like the howling of a thousand 
demons of storm dnd tempest, broke upon the 
Christian camp; and ere the quake had ceased its 
reverbrations, Fail twenty thousand Moslems Came | 
thundering down the plain. 

As if by the touch of ‘a magician’s wand, 4 serried | 
rank of iron-clad warriors appeared between the | 
camp of the crusaders and the advancing foe; and 
ere the latter could draw a rein, to wlieel eitlier to 
the right hand or’ to the left, another war-cry shook 
the air, and, at. the very first shock, more than a 
thonsand: Turks went down, : 

“Tt is the will of God! It is the will of God!” 
shouted: the crusaders, as they met, and beat back 
the enemy at every point. 

“ Behold that man!” exclaimed ‘Tancred, pointing 
with his dripping axe. 

“Aye, I have marked him well,” answered Bohé- 
mond, twisting off a broken bar of his visor. “See 
that stout Saracen go down. What an arm!” 

It was of the Black Knight they spoke. 

One valiant chief there was at this moment in 
deadly peril. A score of Turks had slipped in 
among the tents of the quarter De Montpelier—one 
of Raymond’s divisions—and, having seized a mass 
of booty, together with a young Christian maiden, 
they were making off, when Count Raymond dis- 
covered them, asi without waiting to see if any of 
his knights. or mén-at-arms were with him, he 
plunged on in pursuit. Being mounted upon the best 
horse in the camp, he gained rapidly upon the flee- 
ing Turks, and very shortly he dashed in among 

them, and smote him. who bore the maiden to death. 
One loud cry from the Moslem chief caused the 
whole party to come to a sudden halt, and before he 
could remember how he had brought himself into 
Such a strait, the old count found almost a score of 
stout Turkish warriors charging upon him—and he 
alone to: meet them! 











For a while, Raymond of Thoulouse held his own, 
his. armour of finely-termpered, steel safely turning 
such blows as he could not avoid, or turn off from his 
buckler. Four of the Infidels had gone down 
beneath the blows of his axe—four beside him who 


‘bore'the ‘maiden ; but they still pressed upon him as 


hard as ever, and he was just muttering to himself 
that this’ was his last battle, when a new shout 
broke: upon his ear, ‘arousing him to hope once 
more. 

**Godeand Saint Denis !” was the note of war that 
sounded above th clang of arms, and in a moment 
more the Black Knight was by Raymond’s side. Like 
an avenging demon launched into the midst of con- 
demned spirits, came the sable warrior, and beneath 
the» swift-falling blows of his trenchant axe, the 
Turks went down like heads of corn before the knife 
of the reaper; and ere long, those of the turbaned 
riders who still lived: were seized with mortal dread, 
and sought safety in flight. 

“You were rash, sir count,” said the Black Knight, 
when it was clear thatthe enemy had no thought of 
turning back. ‘“ Raymond of Thoulouse needs not to 
undertake such hazardous work to prove his bravery 
to those who know him. See, the maiden waits. for 
you.’ 

And before the astounded count could speak a 
word of reply, thé strange knight had ridden away 
towards the camp, where he arrived to find that the 
enemy had been entirely and disastrously routed; all 
who were not pfisoners having fled back into the 
mountains. 

—-—— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir had been whispered all through Nice, that the 
Emir Abu Hassa held a Christian maiden in capti- 
vity, whom he dared not meet in open combat ; that 
she was very beautiful, and that he was dying of 
passion for her love ; but that she held her love to 
be ‘won by the lance and ‘sword, and that the old 
emir had not yet dared to meet her in’ the list. 
Some scoffed at the story, treating it as an idle fable ; 
but by far the majority of the inhabitants believed 
it. They believed it because Zyr had said so, and 
Zyr knew everything that transpired in the emir’s 
palace. 

This Zyr was a giant, of such prodigious strength, 
that no four men were to be foundin Nice who could 
stand against him. He was full ten spans in height, 
and of a firm and-muscular build; and he it was who, 
in steel armour, with a towering crest upon his helm, 
had repeatedly gone outside the walls and challenged 
any Christian knight to single combat. 

More than once had Tancred started to accept the 
braggart’s challenge; and once had Bohémond and 
Robert of Normandy; for the giant’s taunts were so 
insulting, that they caused the brave knights of the 
Christian host to boik with indignation ; but wise and 
cool counsellers had kept the venturesome nobles 
back, bidding them remember that they had no right 
to throw their lives away.. 

Zyr was an emir, anda brother of Abn Hassa ; and 
he declared upon his oath that his elder brother was 
afraid of the Christian maiden. But Zyr had a pur- 
pose in this, He greatly desired that Abu should 
meet the maiden, and be defeated, in which event he 
hoped to win the beautiful woman for himself ; ‘for he 
possessed a susceptible heart, and the charms of his 
brother’s prisoner had not been lost upon him, 

At length it came to thé ears of the emir that his 
soldiers talked in their quarters of their chieftain who 
was afraid of a woman; and it may be that the Prin- 
cess Gertrude was indebted for the consideration to 
be shown her to a conversation which her master 
overheard one day while he was passing through an 
out-of-the-way part of his palace. It was in a wing 
where old lumber was stored, and whither the emir 
had been to search fora rusty suit of mail which had 
been consigned to the lumber room some months be- 
fore, and from which he wished to obtain a pattern 
for one of his arthourers. He was stepping out from 
a closet-like apartment into a corridor which ran along 
by the side of the soldiers’ quarters, when the pro- 
nunciation of his own name arrested his attention. It 
was ai open space high up in the partition, that 
adntittéd the voices to his ears, while his person was 
entirely concealed, 

“Tf Abu Hassa knew what a feeling existed among 
his followers, he would be surprised and mortified,” 
said one voice. 

“ Aye,” responded another, “and I think he would 
give the beautiful Frank her wish. ‘Sdeath! it is ri- 
diculous to suppose that a woman could overcome the 
stout emir in battle.” 

“T don’t know,” added a third speakér. “It hath 
been said that the maiden, despite her beauty, is mar- 
vellously strong. One of the emir’s officers, in a 
gallant manner, offered her a kiss one day ; and it is 
reported that she struck him a blow which knocked 
him down. But that should not frighten the emir. 





I have heard honest men declare that they should 
fear to follow him to battle.” 

“More than that,” said the first speaker. “Some 
of the very best of Abu Hassa’s officers will request 
to be sent to some other command. They swear by 
the beard of the Prophet, that they will not follow a 
man who fears a woman.” 

“ But,” suggested a new speaker, “may not the 
emir be influenced by emotions of gallantry ? May it 


not be the thought of raising a mortal weapon against 


a woman that deters him ?” 

“ No, no,” replied one of the others. “ He is afraid 
of her. Has she not declared that she would be his if 
he can overcome her with lance and sword? Surely 
it doth appear that his love must either be very tame, 
or his:fear very strong; and I'll take my oath upon 
the Koran that his love: hath not one whit of tame- 
ness.’ 

At this the party laughed heartily, and all finally 
joined in the opinion that the emir was afraid. 

Abu Hassa walked away, very busily engaged in 
thought. “One thing gave him torment: of reflection. 
Brave men had-wished to leave his command because 
they thought him a coward. And then he said to 
himself ; 

“T willnolonger let my prejudice govern me. She 
hath for the time unsexed herself in usurping man’s 


‘province of battle, and I will. regard her as a man, 


and dread the conflict no more.” 

Now in this the emir told himself that which was 
not exactly true. It had not been the fear of raising 
his arm against a woman that had held him back ; 
nor had it been solely the fear of defeat, for Abu 
Hassa was not a coward in that direction; but it had 
been the dread of giving to history the sentence: 
“The Emir Abu Hassa was felled, in single combat, 
by the hand of a woman!” 

But even that should restrain him no more. Ere 
he had reached his closet he had resolved that Ger- 
trude’s challenge should be accepted at once ; and he 
farthermore resolved that he would overcome her— 
without bodily harm, if he could; but, let the end be 
what it would, even to the losing of her in death, it 
should never be said that a daughter of the Christians, 
whose love he had sought, had conquered him ina 
trial at arms. 

And there was another consideration that bore 
much weight of influence. Though he had no fear 
of the crusaders entering Nice as conquerors, yet he 
doubted if,the knights with whom he had corre- 
sponded would be able to induce their companions to 
raise the siége, now that it had been begun; and if 
the sultan should finally give up and withdraw, and 
the city should surrender to the Greek Emperor, these 
crusaders would be privileged to enter ; and then, if 
he had not already won the maiden, he would be very 
sure to lose her. 

The evening was calm and beautiful, the full, 
bright moon silvering with its beams the roofs and 
towers of the city, while the aroma of opening buds 
aud dew-dipped blossoms loaded the air with a deli- 
cious fragrance. Gertrude, the Christian captive, sat 
by an open window, looking out upon the scene, ever 
and anon speaking with herself or answéring some 
question put by the girl who attended her. 

“ Nicetta, how many guards doth the emir employ 
to keep a watch upon me?” 

The princess asked the question suddenly, with- 
drawing her gazé from the scene without, and look- 
ing up into the face of the maid, who chanced to be 
passing at that instant. 

“T mean,” added Gertrude, who saw that the girl 
did not fully comprehend her, “ how many people 
Abu Hassa employs to care for me, who would not 
be employed if I were not here?” 

Nicetta reflected, and finally replied that she was 
sure that there were at least a hundred men who did 
nothing but guard her mistress. 

“ And yet,” cried Gertrude, “he keeps me here 
swearing that he is dying of love for me, and will 
not accept the terms I offer.” 

“If you speak of the battle, my lady, I think you 
may make your mind easy; for this very evening I 
heard the giant Zyr declare that his brother had re- 
solved to fight you.” 

“Ha! say ye so?” 

“ Even so, qaay.” 

“Then bring me the bar and the buckler! Oh! if 
he does this, I am saved.” 

Nicetta retired to an adjoining closet, and presently 
returned, dragging in a bar of iron full five spans in 
length, and almost as large around as her own deli- 
cate wrist. This she dragged to the lady’s side, and 
returned with a heavy shield of the same metal. 

These things, which the sprightly girl had found 
almost beyond her power to lift, seemed as imple- 
ments of dry wood in the hands of the mistress. 
Slipping her left arm into the leathern beckets of the 
shield, with the free hand she grasped the iron bar, 
and began to whirl it about in a manner which to Ni- 
cetta was strange and unaccountable. Sometimes in 
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a circle; them to and fro and up and down; then a 
succession of thrusts; and then, poised at arm’s 
length, she held it so steadily that the point thereof 
did not quiver an atom. 

“By the Mass!” she cried, as she thus stood—erect 
and firm; the line of her back perfectly straight, her 
arm extended at a right angle from her side, and the 
bar, held by one extreme end, poised in a direct ho- 
rizontal line—“ let Abu Hassa do that if he can! I 
defy him. Ho! my gentle Nicetta, you need have 
no cause for fear if you see me arrayed in arms 
against the emir. My wrist was never before so 
strong as it is now; and never before was my whole 
body in such perfect harmony of strength. I have 
no doubt that these things appear very curious to 
you; but where so much—aye, more than life—de- 
pends upon the result of battle, one must have the 
physical strength to succeed ; and that strength can 
only be kept up by persistent exercise. Just think 
of it, Nicetta: one little quiver of this good right 
wrist before its time might lose the victory, and bring 
~are defeat.” 

Nicetta’s eyes sparkled with satisfaction, because 
she saw from the manner of her mistress that she 
was confident of success; and if all this strange 
whirling and poising of iron bars, and swinging and 
surging of heavy wooden lances, and imaginary at- 
tacks and defences with ponderous old swords—if 
all these had helped to fit the lady for the work of 
battle, then she was glad that she had been forced, 
night after night, to witness the exhibition. 

Aye, Gertrude of Thoulouse knew too well the 
value of practice to neglect it, in view of the work 
which she might possibly have to do, and she ne- 
glected no means within her reach to keep her mus- 
cles in tune, and her powers of physical endurance 
up to the right pitch. And in this respect she knew 
she should have an advantage over the emir. He, 
by nature indolent and fond of ease, took exercise at 
arms only when forced; and, though gifted with a 
goodly share of strength, he would be likely to fail 

nder protracted effort. 

“Hark! Someone approaches. 
playthings, Nicetta!” 

Hardly had the closet door been closed upon the 
strange “ playthings ” of the princess, when another 
door was opened, and a female attendant announced 
that the emir was in waiting. 

Nicetta withdrew, and Abu Hassa was ushered in. 
He approached the Christian maiden with a look of 
admiration, and when quite near he stopped and gazed 
upon her lovely face. Never, never had she looked 
more beautiful. Never had his eyes rested upon such 
a picture of female loveliness. 

Ah! could he have known what had given that 
rich colour to her face, what had sent the warm blood 
to her cheeks and temples, and what caused the swell- 
ing of that full bosom—could he have known this, he 
might have found his reflections somewhat distracted 
from the simple contemplation of her beauty. 

A few of the old love passages which he had been 
‘wont, from time to time, to recite in her presence, a 
few fresh compliments adapted to the occasion, and 
then the emir said: 

“Sweet lady, even now my heart rebels at the 
thought of poising a lance at such as thou, and of 
raising a sword against such loveliness; but if thou 
wilt have it so, what can I do? Is your determination 
unchanged ?” 

“Tt is, emir,” replied the princess, calmly and 
serenely; for her late exercise had imparted a vigour 
to her system that made her feel strong. 

“You demand that I meet you in the list, there 
to fight as though you were a redoubtable warrior ?” 

“I demand that you give me that opportunity to 
win my freedom. You will fight as you please. If 
you love me as you say, and if you would not have 
me return to the Christian camp, and there find love 
in the heart of someone of mine own people, you will 
use all the power you can to overcome me.” 

The perfect coolness of the maiden, and the satis- 
faction she evinced at the thought of conquering him 
in the list, fired the emir with anger, and starting to 
his feet, he exclaimed: 

“By Allah! thou shalt have thy wish! Already 
do mine own people begin to fancy that I am afraid 
to meet a woman in battle. . Aye, they talk it openly. 
But they shall have no more ground for such sus- 
picion, nor shalt thou have cause to taunt me more. 
‘To-morrow we will meet in the list, and I swear to 
thee by the beard of the prophet, that I'll spare thee 
not one jot! Mark that!” 

“Tf thou dost spare me, emir, it will be upon thine 
own head, for I swear to thee that I'll put forth all 
the power I possess to bring thee to the ground!” 

“Enough. To-morrow be it.” 

“ Remember, emir, thou did’st promise me that four 
good knights might attend from the Christian army.” 

“No. I said three.” 

“ Well, three be it, then. Shall they have safe 
entrance, and shall they have safe departure ?” 


Away with these 


“T have sworn it. Let them come alone to the 
Gate of the Dragon, and they shall be admitted.” 

“ And, if L am victor, I shall go forth with them?” 

“T have sworn it!” 

“Emir Abu Hassa,” spoke the princess, arising 
and standing before him, “it is no secret to you that 
aslave of the Old Man of the Mountain is in my 
service, and that he hath companions always near to 
watch over his outgoings and incomings. hishin 
will not help me to leave you by stealth ; but should 
you break your plighted word touching the result of 
this battle, or should harm befall one of these Chris- 
tian knights-——” 

The emir put forth his hand and stopped her. 
He was pale, and the tremor that shook his frame 
told very plainly that the thought of awaking the 
vengeance of the dread Chief of the Mountain filled 
him with terror. 7 

“T know,” he cried. “I knowallaboutit. Thou 
hast my oath. The three knights shall have safe 
entrance within our city, and they shall depart in 
safety when they please. But they shall only enter 
at the Gate of the Dragon, pass at once to the battle- 
field, and, in the end, return as they came. They 
are not to view the walls. As for thyself, gentle 
lady, be sure I shall keep thee behind.” 

Gertrude started. 

“T mean that thou, not I, shall be overcome in the 
list.” 

The princess bowed, and the emir withdrew. 

Within an hour of that time Hassan glided into 
Gertrude’s apartment. 

“Oh! good Hassan, it hath come at last! Where 
is my armour?” 

“] have it where my hands can touch it readily, 
lady.” 

“ Bring it to me this very night—immediately. I 
will wait !” 

The Fédai withdrew, and in less than an hour he 
returned, bearing with him the armour of the 
princess, which, when she beheld it, she knelt down 
and fondly embraced, shedding tears of joy and gra- 
titude. 

“ Hassan, away now to the Christian camp; and 
be thou the guide for my three knights on the 
morrow. The third hour of the day is the time 
fixed.” 

Shortly after this Gertrude retired, and never had 
she asleep more sound and refreshing. She was 
aroused in the morning by a loud din without the 
palace, and upon going to the window she saw a 
crowd of soldiers collected in the court, and the 
burden of their excited eager speech, as it reached 
her ears, was of the coming battle between the Emir 
Abu Hassa and the (hristian Princess, Gertrude! 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


ESSENCE OF DISEASE. 

ALL disease may be said to be founded in an un- 
equal distribution of the blood, while its equilibrium 
is essential to high health and manly vigour. 

While it is true that too much blood at a particular 
part of the body causes a diseased condition of that 
part, such as headache, if in the head, the same 
amount of blood may give two very different mani- 
festations, according to the set of vessels which con- 
tain that excess of blood, whether artery or vein. 

Many know the difference between a dull, heavy, 
depressing headache which invites repose, and the 
sharp, piercing pain which makes sleep an impos- 
sibility: between the burning feet in some forms of 
dyspepsia, which makes standing on the snow a 
perfect luxury, and the cold, clammy sweat of 
cholera consumption. 

The blood is distributed to the body through the 
veins and arteries, and where there is an artery 
there must be a vein, The blood flows through the 
veins like a slow, steady river; but through the 
arteries like the dash of the leaping waters. 

When there is too much blood in the veins, it is 
called “ congestion,” because it packs, it gorges, it 
dams up; when there is too much in the arteries, it 
is called “inflammation,” because it fires up the 
parts, makes them hot, red, flame-like. 

When the veins of a part are too full, there is a 
dull pain, and the colour is inclined to a black red; 
when the arteries are too full, there is a fierce, quick, 
darting pain, and a fiery appearance. 

Although the very last part to die, death, in a 
sense, begins at the heart, by its not being able to 
relieve itself at a given beat, of all the blood that is 
in it; the next beat, and there is a greater surplus, 
and, with that, less power to distribute the vital 
fluid to the extremities of fingers, feet, and skin ; 
then they begin to grow clammy and cold, and 





deathlike. But if, almost in the article of death, 
any great physical or mental shock can be imparted, 
} by which the heart shall bound with a superhuman 





Pond and clear itself of its entire contents, life is 
saved. 

The devoted and indefatigable missionary Durfee 
was dying of low fever, the cold extremities, the 
fixed eye, the laboured breathing, all showed that 
the powers of life were rapidly wasting away, al- 
though a loud voice would arouse him to conscious- 
ness. This suggested to the physician that if the 
heart could be relieved of its load of blood, if the 
equilibrium of the circulation could be for a moment 
restored, he might be sayed. He was placed on the 
floor, and buckets of water were poured upon his 
body from the height of aman. He seemed to wake 
up as from a heavy sleep or dream ; the circulation 
was re-established, natural warmth restored, the 
voice became as clear as in health; he fondled his 
ptont child, and for a while all seemed hopeful, 

ut nature had lost her recuperative power, not 
strength to sustain herself, and he gradually pined 
away. 

Persons have appeared to be dying, when the 
mustard or blister applied to the wrists and ankles 
has drawn the blood to those parts, evidenced by their 
being reddened, thus relieving the heart and saving 
life. A man. sits down to dinner with a severe 
headache, eats heartily, and feels it no longer. Itis 
because an excess of blood is required in the stomach 
when it is filled with food; the brain, by furnishing 
its quota, is relieved of the surplus blood which 
caused the pain, and the equilibrium is restored. 
But a hearty meal will not always remove headache, 
for reasons not now to be explained, 

The practical lesson of this article is, they will 
live the healthiest and the longest, who have the 
equilibrium of the circulation least interfered with ; 
hence an important means of avoiding sickness and 
attaining a good old age, is to live quietly, uniformly 
and regularly; there is no preventive of disease 


equal to this, and it is well worth while for all to 


practice it. J. H. 
ART OF COLOURING MARBLE. 

Dip the ancients practise the art of colouring 
marble, or is it a recent discovery ? 

One authority states that, “the art of colouring 
marble, through the entire mass, is supposed to have 
been known to the ancients, inasmuch as among the 
ruins traces of coloured marbles and stones are found,” 
and another thinks there are plausible reasons why 
some writers have ranked the art of colouring marble 
amongst the lost arts, because “among the ruins of 
ancient temples and monuments coloured marbles and 
stones have been found, of whose original sources no 
trace can be obtained. If they came from quarries, 
the quarries are unknown in our day.” 

In Veniceand other cities of Lombardy are colamns 
and altars of a translucent white marble, marmo sta- 
tuario, which resembles the Parian, but is not quite so 
opaque. The quarries of this kind of marble are as 
yet unknown. Might it not be said with equally plau- 
sible reasons that the Italians knew the art of making 
this marble, but they lost it ? 

That analogues and quarries of ancient coloured 
marbles have not been found, is hardly a sufficient 
reason for classing the art of colouring marble among 
“the lost arts,” for it may safely be asserted, that all 
the countries which constituted the ancient world, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, Italy, Northern 
Africa, and the Mediterranean Isles, have been in a 
state of stagnation since the fall of Rome and Con- 
stantinople ; and that whenever geological and mine- 
ralogical surveys are made, the quarries may be re- 
discovered. 

Vitruvius, the ablest Latin writer on ancient 
architecture, does not allude to the art of colouring 
marble through the éntire mass in his ten books. 

Pausanias (A.D. 120) visited Groece, Macedonia, 
Asia, Egypt, and even Africa, as far as the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, then retired to Rome, where he 
wrote his ten books on the edifices, monuments, and 
works of art he had ¢xamined, and contrasted them 
with those of Rome. In the work of this author, 
who is the highest authority on ancient archwology, 
there is no allusion to any art of colouring marble 
through the entire mass; yet this erudite writer not 
ouly describes the edifices and works of art, but 
furnishes historical records, anecdotes, and legends 
connected with them. 

Not even Belzoni (a.p. 1818), describing the vivid 
colours of his “ Room of Beauties,” “ Researches and 
Operations in Egypt,” p. 227, pretended to assert 
that the ancients knew the art of colouring marblo 
and granite through the entire mass, though he may 
have thought they could beautifully colour and staiu 
it on the surface. 

Hence, as neither the ediles from B. c. 493 to 
A.D. 476, a period of one thousand years, neither tho 
ancient painters, sculptors, and architects, nor the 
ancient writers on archeology mention the art o- 
colouring marble through the entire mass, we ma’ 
fairly conclude that the ancients knew nothing v: 
this art, and that it is simply a modern discovery. 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER'S SECRET. 
LTS eee nee eeeee 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


ANDREW Dayton was well known as a man of 
superior sagacity, great penetration and acute dis- 
crimination. At Scotland Yard he was greatly prized 
for his gentlemanly bearing, quiet. demeanour and 
matchless shrewdness. ‘T'o thieves and criminals of 
ull shades his name was a synonym of terror; and 
in him the innocent found as good a friend as the 
guilty did a relentless pursuer. 

On the morning of. which we write he sat in his 
office, ni bend roating upon his desk and a smile sa- 
vouring both of triumph and perplexi i 
about his mouth, . for pela 

He was such a man as you,,would take delight in 
studying. A very expressive face and regular fea- 
tures. A high, protruding forehead which told of 
intellect; gray eyes, large and full of fire, which 
seemed to rest. upon everything at once; a nose of 
the Roman cast, which, told of determination; a 
mouth with small and compact lips, indicative of dog- 
ged persisteney. A form decidedly muscular and ex- 
hibiting great physical strength. In short, a man of 
commanding presence. A, man to be admired and 
beloved of an honest person; but shunned, feared 
and avoided by a dishonest one. 

; For a few moments he sat very still, his eyes wan- 
“ering around the apartment and his fingers beating 
4 tattoo upon the desk. Then he arose and walked 
the floor, meantime muttering : 

‘One man caught—I seem to draw no nearer to 
the goal of my hopes—years have I laboured, and 
still the phantom seems to elude me. Truly it seems 
discouraging; but some time I shall catch him.” 

J As he uttered these words his brow clouded, his 

\PS were compressed and his eyes flashed at the 
thought; then he continued with more force, which 
seemed to carry an under-current. of significant 
meaning : 

“ Then—oh, then will come my tri ! 
will it not be sweet ik ee 
F The last word had hardly escaped his lips, ere 
ae door opened, and a short, thickset, pleasant-faced 
nan advanced into the room. Dayton turned as he 
‘eard the step, and extending his hand to the new- 
“omer, greeted him shortly; 

“ How are you, Saunders?” 
hi First-rate ; never better,” he replied, throwing 
“self into a chair, “But how did you succecd ?”” 
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[DAYTON’S TEsT. | 
“ Well, I——” 
“There, I beg your pardon, my dear fellow, wait 
one moment; haye-a cigar; stories are not worth 
much without tobacco,” and he leaned back in his 


chair, placed his feet on another, and seemed to enjoy 
his ease. 

Dayton accepted the proferred “ weed,” ignited it, 
and between the exhalation of its fragrant vapour, 
gave his brother officer a condensed account of his 
arrival at Brookfall and saving Charles. Rowe's life. 

“Well done. Just like all your exploits; you hit 
the nail on the head; you bag them right and left, 
and I have deuced poor luck.” 

“ But I should not have caught him if it had not 
been for Verité sans Pewr. Who do you suppose the 
owner of that signature is ? “It is the strangest affair 
that Lever knew of. Whoever it is, seems to be in- 
formed of everything and kind enough to transmit 
all the information to me.” 

“T wish I knew,” replied Saunders. “It is very 
curious. At anyrate it is to your advantage.” 

A knock at the office door checked Dayton’s reply. 

“Come in.” 

The door slowly opened, and an old woman ap- 
peared, leaning on a cane; she hobbled towards the 
desk, and then raising her head, queried in alow, 
cracked voice : 

“ Which ob you gemmen is Master Dayton?” 

“That is my name,” replied Dayton. 

“Ts that his name, sir,” she continued, turning to 
Saunders. 

“Of course it is; what do you mean by doubting 
his word,” replied Saunders, half comically, half 
seriously. 

“I beg the gemman’s pardon. But I am trusted 
wid a very ‘portant misshund, and there’s so many 
deceibers about, dat a poor old woman can’t be 
‘spected to truss everybody.” 

“More truth than poetry, in that remark,” said 
Saunders. 

“What is your mission ?” said Dayton, kindly. 

“Here sir, I much ’bliged to you sir,” and she 
placed a letter in his hand. 

He glanced at it, at the same time remarking to 
Saunders : ; 

“You are snubbed, young man; you don’t find 
much favour with the fair sex.” 

Saunders’ only reply was a hearty laugh. 

Dayton opened his letter, and glanced at the sig- 
nature; ‘twas “ Verite sans Peur.” 

“Here, here, come back,” he cried, jumping to his 
feet, and addressing the woman, who had toddled al- 
most to the door. 

“Sit down,” he said. 
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She lowered herself very gradually into a chair, 
and then said: 

“ Well, sir, what do you want of me?” 

“ Where did you get this letter?” 

“T got it from a boy, who gave me sixpence for 
bringing it here.” 

‘ Where is the boy ?” 

“T do not know, sir, he run away just as soon as 
he gave it to me.” 

“Where did he.get it ?” 

“He told me a blind man gave it to him.” 

“Ts that all you know about it ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You may go,” mumbled Dayton, very reluctantly, 
who imagined that he hadaclue. Then he thought 
a moment, and again started up, exclaiming: “ Stop! 
stop! come back here.” 

She halted, and turned towards him. 

“The missive you have brought me has great in- 
terest. I won't detain you long.” 

“Yes sir,” and she seated herself, and awaited his 
motion. 

Dayton rapped the desk a moment, and then with 
a queer smile playing upon his features, crossed the 
room, and entered a closet, and in a moment issued 
therefrom with a wet towel in his hand. 

Saunders looked very much as if he would like 
to laugh very loud, but he repressed his inclination, 
and quietly watched the progress of affairs. 

Dayton stopped directly in front of the old woman, 
who had been grinning rather perplexedly, and said : 

“My good woman, I am a detective, and I am 
obliged to examine every person that I suspect.” 

“ Bless your soul, do you ’spect a poor old woman 
like me? dear, dear, I knowed I should get into 
trouble.” 

“ Do not be frightened ; I shall not hurt you, or keep 
you here more than five minutes. You will allow me 
to apply this towel to your face; I wish to see whether 
you are really old, or manufactured for the occasion.” 

She opened her eyes very wide, and stared at him 
in a most comical, though half frightened manner. 

Dayton applied the towel to her face, and rabbed 
with force enough to have left a smooth spot had it 
been artificial, but it rather looked more natural ; the 
water probably had a sanitary effect. 

Saunders could smother his laughter no longer ; 
he hada natural taste for humour, and the sight of 
a tall muscular man bending overa shrivelled old 
woman, and trying to rub her wrinkles out, was a 
scene to bring tears of laughter to the gravest of the 
grave; avd Saunders literally roared, ejaculating in 
the midst of his laughter: 

“Goit Dayton! Africans experimented on! Turned 
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white or no pay! Put up a placard, that you wish to 
sell out in consequence of a change of business !” 

“ Now I trust you have pla’ged dis poor ole woman 
long, and ’deavor’d to turn her young.” 

“Yes,” he replied, controlling his countenance as 
well as possible. “ You may go now; I am sorry to 
trouble you; there is a half-crown for your wounded 
feelings.” 

“Lor, bless you sir, do ye want to scrub some 
more? Shall I come again to-morrow ?” she asked, 
glancing satisfactorily at the silver coin, laid out in 
her broad palm, and turning the other cheek towards 
him, while her eyes rolled, and her face brightened 
with a good-humoured grin. 

“No, I rather think not,” replied Dayton, con- 
fusedly, while Saunders laughed til}, the.tears stood 
in his eyes. 

She bade them good-bye very.kindly, and ina 
moment had di ed. i 

Dayton seated lf and direc 


» his attention 








to the letter. now quiet interested in 
the contents of; epistle, _forward and 
awaited his. fri revelation. 

“ Well, well, grows more. ious,” Day- 


ton at length. remarked, initting sbrow with a 
puzzled air. 


“What's in ind now,?” queried higeompapion, 
in his blunt, j fashion. "— 
“Nothing, only thene is tog. muah cypher here for 


me.” 

“Cypher? Joye! thie. grommg. dint qnentl a 

“It does, so very interesting that 
plexed,” and he bent over the shee Bf 
deavouring to make something legible te 

Weary at lagt, he resigned it, to hi 
who puzzled over it some,time, and-th fi 
to him. 

Dayton reste@jhis headmpon the 
time was immersed in deep though 
his head, and exclaimed; tok , 

“T have it, it has just_come.to-me! | thonghs 
there was something familiar about it.” ' 

And for a few moments he scanned the letter 
closely. 

The letter was a curious epistle, and for the benefit 
of the reader we transcribe it: 

“ 25-26-13-16-18-13-20. 19-12-6-8-22. 9-12-25- 
22.23. 18-8. 7-12. 25-22. 9-26-15-11-19. 12- 
22-18-8. 7-12. 18-18-23-19-7. 26-7. 7-4- 
5-5-22. 24-12-6-9-7. 22-13-7-9-26-13-24-22. 
12-13. 25-22. 19-26-13-23. 

VeritTe Sans Pevr.” 

“Well,” mused Saunders, looking over his friend’s 
shoulder, “if you can make any sense out of that 
conglomerate mass of figures, I shall have to accredit 
you with new penetration.” 

“Not so conglomerate as you imagine ; but very 
plain. I remember having had occasion to read cy- 
phers before. You see, Saunders, those are all figures 
and i 

“That I perceive plain enough,” interrupted the 
irrepressible fellow. 

“ Those figures,” continued Dayton, not heeding 
the interruption, “ must represent letters; you no- 
tice there is no number above twenty-six; exactly 
the number of letters in the alphabet.” 

“ Ah, it grows clearer,” mused Saunders. “ But we 
are no wiser now than we were before; ‘z’ is the 
last letter, and number twenty-six of the alphabet ; 
that does not make sense. It’s all a muddle,” added 
Saunders, his enthusiasm dying out. 

“ Not so fast ; suppose we transpose the numbers, 
and make ‘a’ instead of ‘z’ number twenty-six, 
what then ?” 

“ By George, Dayton, you've hit it.” 

“T think Ihave ; take for instance the first period 
of letters, and you will find it gives the word ‘ bank- 
ing. 

‘ Capital! capital, old fellow, you are progressing 
swimmingly,” shouted the jolly Saunders. 

After some half-hour’s labour, during which time 
his companion looked over his shoulder, Dayton an- 
nounced his task finished, and read as his solution of 
the problem the following startling communication: 

“Edgar Ormsby’s banking-house is to be robbed 
to-night at twelve—court entrance—be at hand. 

““VERITE SANS PER.” 

“Ah, that is news! By Jove, Dayton, we'll bag 
some of those coves to-night, if that is to be relied 
on.” 








“And it is; you know it has before been tested ; 
itis true. But who is our informant, who seems to 
know all the villains in London, and keeps us posted ? 
There is the question that agitates my mind.” 

“We shall know sometime. Whoever it is, the 
communication is of immense value to us, and the 
killing of the game is attended with more danger 
than running it down.” 

“True, true, and it applies here, but——’ 

At this point the door again opened, and a young 


J 











man entered. 





“Do I address detective Dayton?” he queried: 
advancing, and bowing politely. 

“ At your service,” replied Dayton. 

“T am Clarence Ormsby.” 

“ W-h-e-w,” whistled Saunders. 

Dayton scowled, the young man looked indignant, 
and Saunders immegiately exculpated himself by 
apologising. 

“ Take a seat, sir,”»said Dayton, 

Clarence drew a chair towards the desk, and re- 
sumed : 


“T was abouts to. ganeygommy name, and my fac 


ther’s—— ’ 


te Which | haggjgaowniier along time,” inkerempted | 


yton. 

“Oh, inde me : t 
have known, ita Sea citer atalaenatles 
me very se : 

“A le “interposed. Desh the, offiggrs..in a 
breath. » 


“ Yes,” replied long On ; 
“ but what is there, t fi 
“Merely a coine’ om ur pardon; but, 


the letter?” fe" 


“Is here,” returnggyour old) frignd, laying it, upan 
the desk before thet... 
Dayton glanced aL Ge ; 
“As I live!” the, © Verité, sans. peur. 
again !” 
em inguixingly. 


Clarence loo 
Dayton read r aloud. It contained these 


words: . 


ton.” 


“And now Whg@éhave you.teytell me?” purgyed : 


Clarence. 





He perused it eagerly ; then }é 
exclaimed, with excitement; 

“A plot—but it shall be counterplotted.” 

“You're right,” remarked Saunders, with one of 
his comical grins. 

At this a thought of the imp crossed Clarence’s 
mind, and he turned pale and sank into his chair. 

“ Are you ill?” Dayton anxiously queried. 

“Oh, no, not at all; I have just recovered from a 
fit of sickness, and am apt to faint. I am all right 
now,” he added, passing his hand across his brow. 

“So it seems that you, as well as myself, are 
watched over by that mystical personage known only 
as Verité sans Peur, or ‘Truth without Fear,’” re- 
marked Dayton, addressing Clarence. 

“ Yes, and I should like to see him again.” 

“Again! Have you ever seen him ?” Dayton hur- 
riedly asked. 

“Yes, I saw him once. A slender, lily-faced, 
blonde-moustached youth—very effeminate in voice 
as well as looks.” 

“Are you sure? Will you tell me the circum- 
stances ?” 

Clarence related to them the incident, and both 
appeared to be much interested. Ashe finished, 
Saunders remarked : 

“We are moving slowly, Dayton, but we shall con- 
quer ultimately.” 

“T hope so,” was the sincere rejoinder. After a 
moment’s pause, he resumed: “ But our plans must 
be developed for the coming night's work.” 

“In which I wish to bear a hand,” interposed 
Clarence. 

“A strange request, young sir; do you count the 
chance of losing your life?” 

“I do; Il am willing to take the risk.” 

“Better stay at home,” volunteered Saunders. 

“T should advise you as a friend to keep away,” 
added Dayton. 

“And I desire to know if you will grant me the 
privilege of going ?” persisted Clarence. 

“If you go, you go at your own risk,” replied 
Dayton. 

“It is settled, then,” observed Clarence; “ but is 
it not better to keep the knowledge from my father?” 

“ Yes,” answered Dayton, “it might excite and 
weaken him. He is not strong enough yet.” 

“T see you are well informed, that is the reason I 
make an interrogatory of my remark.” 

“Now for our plans,” said Dayton. “The alley 
runs directly in the rear of the banking-house. The 
entrance is some way into the court; a small iron 
door leads to the bank, and from thence a pair of 
stairs takes us to the main office, then we cross the 
room, enter the desk door, from thence into another 
room, and we are at the bank vaults.” 

“ Which they will attempt to rob,” suggested Cla- 
rence. 

“In that you are mistaken,” returned Dayton. 


“ Go at once mpage receipt of this to Andrew, Day- | | 






handing him a card. 


“There are too many doors to unlock, and it is too 
circuitous a route to pursue. They intend going to 
the safe in the private office, the door of which is at 
the head of the stairs, and can be entered if they 
choose to force it.” 

“Then we can stand at the head of the stairs, 
and play with their skulls,” remarked Saunders, 


gosely. 

But they are not coming in by the door ; the door 
logks. upon the inside, is not used as a mode of 
in but egress, and that only in office hours.” 

w are they going to enter then?” asked 


window.” 
shutters will be up,” interposed Ola- 


"Bhagat extend the.whole length of ‘the 









ni nuch ¢ wr, for their, , 
poy can enter, and not stand so much ghauce of 
¥ window ig. thirteen feet, or more, from the 












sat in etna 
o'clock, at my room,” answered Dayton, 





“ At six ?” 

“ Exactly,” answered Saunders, good humonuredly, 
and Clarence passed out. 

All the rest of the day, Dayton was busy upon 
the night’s conye'g>- He was playing for a great 
stake, as could plainly seen by the interest that 
he evinced in everything appertaining to it. 

Should he meet him face.to face? Oh, how fondly 
he hoped so! 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 


At the appointed time, Clarence presented himself 
at the detective’s rooms, where he found both the 
officers. 

“Do you feel nervous, sir, in view of your pro- 
spective adventure ?” asked Saunders, in a pro 
tone. 

“He is not of a stock to experience any such 
sensations,” returned Dayton, before the gentleman 
addressed had an opportunity to reply. 

“You seem to know my family well, or you would 
not speak with so much assurance,” remarked 
Clarence. 

“TI do,” was the short rejoinder, and, after a 
moment’s pause, he added: “ You will have to 
change your garb, Mr. Ormsby; it will not do to 
be seen in your proper person while engaged in this 
business.” 

“Who will see me? It is nothing new for me to 
enter the bank at this hour.” 

“Very true; but those who are about to perpetrate 
this crime have spies placed in the vicinity of the 
bank, and, should you be seen going in, it might 
raise their suspicions, and perhaps defer the event.” 

“ How are we three to enter, if such is the case?” 

“You will have that explained ere long. Now, 
if you will please to enter this room,” throwing 
open the door as he spoke, “ and array yourself in 
the clothes which you will find upon rail number 
five, you will be all ready for the expedition,” 

Clarence entered. In a short time he issued there- 
from—a complete metamorphosis having taken place 
in his appearance. Instead of the glossy black broad- 
cloth, hé wore a suit of rough gray. A pair of 
bushy side-whiskers and moustache covered the 
greater portion of his face; his wavy light hair was 
carefully concealed under massive black wig, and, 
in the person that stood before the two men, it would 
have been very difficult to find one feature or inch 
of apparel that at all resembled Clarence Ormsby. 

The two officers nodded approvingly, and then, 
leaving Clarence to his reflections, they entered the 
apartment he had just vacated, and proceeded to don 
suits which should effectually disguise their real 
character. 

Presently they returned, and Dayton having aske? 
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Clarence if he was armed, and having received a 
reply in the affirmative, he announced himself in 
readiness and the three passed out, and after a brisk 
walk reached the bank. 

Clarence was somewhat anxious with regard to the 
ruse that Dayton intended to adopt to conceal or cover 
their entrance, and as they ascended the steps he 
watched his every movement. 

Dayton paused a moment, and then rapped three 
times in quick succession, followed a moment after 
by two more, each at about an interval of thirty 
seconds; at the end of which time the door was 
opened by an unseen hand, and closed immediately 
after they had entered. 

Clarence looked about him, and saw that there 
were six men in the general office besides himself 
and his two companions. He looked to Dayton for 
an explanation, but that gentleman volunteered no 
answer to his mute appeal ; and not wishing to be in- 
quisitive, Clarence awaited the progress of events. 
One fact that struck him as being peculiar, was that 
two of them were dressed in exactly the same man- 
ner as himself and his two companions. 

While thus cogitating, Dayton turned towards him 
and said: 4 

“ Please go in the private office, Mr. Ormsby, and 
change your apparel S some you will find there.” 

Wondering what the necessity of this new move 
was, Clarence mutely obeyed, and in a few moments 
returned looking like himself again. His first re- 
mark when he joined Dayton was: 

“You seem to work by magic power. I find the 
clothes that I left in your rooms a short time ago in 
the private office: how did you get them here?” 

Dayton smiled. “ You are not yet acquainted with 
the thousand and one subterfuges that we have to 
employ, while battling with these experienced and 
crafty rascals. A thing that would seem to be of 
little or no consequence might. turn the tide of an 
exploit, and cause us failure. Jackson,” he continued, 
addressing one of the men with regard to whom Cla- 
rence had been puzzled, “enter the office, and put 
on in the articles this gentleman has just thrown off.” 

The person addressed—a young, man, and very 
near the size of Clarence—did as directed, and in a 
few moments returned. 

Clarence started as he saw the change that had 
been wrought in the young man’s appearance. He 
was the exact counterpart of himself, as he had ap- 
peared a short time before. 

“Poole and Woodward, step forward, please,” said 
Dayton. 

The two men, whom Clarence had mentally re- 
marked upon as having resembled his new friends 
in the matter of clothes, responded to the call, and 
Dayton, placing his hand in an inside pocket, drew 
therefrom a pair of whiskers exactly like his own, 
and a moustache of the same size and colour as that 
worn by Saunders. 4 

These the two men assumed, and being joined by 
the young man Jackson, the three stood opposite to 
Dayton, Saunders and Clarence. 

Dayton cast his eyes upon Clarence, who looked at 
himself as he was and then at his exact counterpart 
opposite to him, then at the two Daytons, and lastly 
at Saunders. He was pleased, yet surprised ; he ad- 
nired, yet wondered. 

“Well, Mr. Ormsby, what is your opinion now ?” 
asked Dayton. 

“I have nothing to say—your adroitness sur- 
passes my comprehension.” 

“ There, that will do,” said Dayton, addressing the 
three ; “now you may leave us.” 

“I say, be careful,” interposed Saunders, who 
would not let an opportunity escape to crack a joke ; 
“be careful, I say, that you leave the genuine Day- 
ton and Co. behind, for I’m hanged if I know whether 
you are Saunders or Iam. And Poole, look out for 
ae for they will collar you as sure as you are 
alive.” 

A laugh was the only response, and the three men 
passed out. 

“We have some time to wait,” said Dayton. 

“Yes, but we can relieve the monotony a little,” 
answered Clarence. 

“ How ?” queried Saunders. 

“Why, there is a closet in the private office, large 
enough for us to sit in; there is gas, and we can 
play cards and smoke the time away until the mo- 
ment for action arrives. 

“ That's it; you are of the right stamp,” observed 
Saunders, approvingly. 

“ But is there not a window that the light will re- 
flect from ?” queried Dayton, with his usual caution. 

“It is solid wall,” replied Clarence ; “there is no 
fear of that.” He stopped a moment, and added, per- 
plexedly, “ But the other three men, where will they 
remain ?” 

“In the general office, until I call them,” an- 
8wered Dayton. 

After giving his instruction to the three men in 





the general office, Dayton and his companions re- 
paired to the closet, where in a short time they were 
busy over cards and cigars. Although calm to all 
outward appearance, and wearing that stoical look 
which was habitual to him, Dayton could not help 
feeling some anxiety with regard to the conflict, 
which he knew would occur. 

Many emotions, which at this stage of our story he 
would not thank us to describe, filled his mind and 
caused him to regard the approaching combat with 
evra hope, and pain; pleasure, because it was 

s element ; hope, because he had an issue at stake— 
it would give him new laurels; pain, because he 
knew bleod would be shed; and to a man of his re- 
fined sensibility, the latter circumstance was of great 
consideration. 

He regretted now that he had allowed Clarence to 
come. He thought as he looked at him seated at 
the opposite side of the table, his brown wavy hair 
falling around his intellectual brow, his blue eyes 
fiashing merrily, and his whole face alive with ani- 
mation—perhaps, ere the sun shall rise, that eye will 
be dim, those illumined features stern—set in death. 
Then his eye rested upon fat, jolly, careless Saunders, 
and the same reflections held a place in his mind with 
regard to him. 

Dayton was peculiar ; he was. a man of great affec- 
tion, and very susceptible to the sorrow of others; 
his stoicism served to parry his own case. Hence 
his thoughts of Clarence and his jolly companion. All 
the time his mind was occupied with regard to them, 
he was busily engaged in the game, a quiet smile 
playing around his weli-defined features, and ap- 
parently all his interests centred in the cards. An- 
other quality which the reader will at once perceive, 
he did not allow his feelings to speak through his 
expression, voice or action ; you could tell his thoughts 
by his face no more than you could tell the contents 
of a book by its cover. 

Clarence, although seemingly enjoying the game, 
could not help refiecting upon the intricate and per- 
plexing chain of circumstances which seemed to bear 
directly upon his own fate and that of his family, at 
the same time mysteriously linked with that of Luke’s. 

These thoughts, as the reader will at once as- 
sume, did not tend to enliven him, but on the con- 
trary served to make him a little nervous, and to 
wish the time away, that he might know if this, too, 
was another of the wicked plots of the weazened-up 
imp; for in Clarence’s mind the events which we 
have related, and in which he played so prominent 
a part with Luke, or his agents, for his aggressor or 
aggressors, could not fail to give him the impres- 
sion that all his troubles might with justice be im- 
puted to Luke. Then the question would arise: 
“ Why should it beso?” From which he invariably 
turned away with a sigh, that he might not brood 
over an interrogatory that could not be answered. 

Saunders, careless, happy fellow, was not troubled 
with any such thoughts as troubled the minds of his 
two companions. Wounds he never thought of till 
they came, and then, as he often expressed it in hig 
careless way: ; 

“T wish to part company with them as soon as 
possible.” 

With all his apparent listlessness and careless 
mirthfulnmess, Adolphus Saunders was an efficient, 
vigilant, cautious officer. In a conflict he always dis- 
tinguished himself, and from this fact, taken in con- 
nection with his jovial nature, he was honoured with 
a soubriquet, somewhat anomalous, it is true, but 
very appropriate—“ Jolly Tiger.” He cared nothing 
for this, but invariably replied, when his companions 
sought to torment him about his name, that: “He 
did not care what they called him, as long as they 
did not call him too late for his pay.” 

Nine o’clock struck, and still the three played on, 
though Dayton and Clarence were thinking as little 
of the game as they were of the “Czar of Russia.” 
Ten o'clock passed—how slowly the hours seemed to 
go! At eleven Dayton lighted fresh cigar, and per- 
force turned his attention to the cards. A short time 
after he glanced at his watch. 

“ Twenty minutes to twelve,” he said, in a startled 
whisper. ‘Clarence, put out that gas.” 

Immediately the flame was extinguished, and the 
three were in darkness. It was a good opportunity 
for Saunders’s wit, but he possessed that blessed 
quality of knowing when to hold his tongue. The 
closing in of the darkness was the signa] for him to 
turn the jester into the quick, determined officer, and 
he did so with a rapidity which would have done 
credit to a harlequin. 

(To be continued.) 


Yacutine Frxtvures For 1869.—The following 
are the present fixtures of the principal metropolitan 
yachting clubs for the forthcoming season: May 8, 
Royal London Yacht Club, opening cruise; May 15, 
New Thames Yacht Club, opening cruise; May 21, 





Royal London Yacht Club, first match; May 22, 
Royal Thames Yacht Olub, opening cruise ; May 22, 
New Thames Yacht Club, first and second class cut- 
ters; May 24, Royal Thames Yacht Olub, first-class 
cutters ; June 5, Royal Thames Yacht Club, schooner 
race; June 7, New Thames Yacht Club, schooner 
race ; June 19, New Thames Yacht Olub, third-class 
cutters ; June 19, Royal London Yacht Club, schoo- 
ners and yawls ; June 21, Royal Thames Yacht Olub, 
Channel match. The courses in these races vary 
between Erith and the Mouse Light, with the ex- 
ception of the last named. There will be the usual 
time allowance for difference of tonnage. 


THE ALBATROSS. 


Wuat a pleasant little home it was! The family 
sitting-room had never before looked sp bright and 
attractive as on that autumn afternoon. A cheerful 
fire blazed on the hearthstone ; the crimson curtains 
were closely drawn, filling the room with,a warm, 
roseate light, and in the midst of this, in her low 
sewing-chair, sat the young wife, a dainty. bit of 
embroidery in her lap, at which she worked away 
with deft fingers, humming all the while a gentle 
lullaby tothe little sleeper in the wicker cradle at 
her side. On the rug, at her feet, lay a little giri, 
her first-born, worn out with play, her curly head 

illowed on a great shaggy Newfoundland, and both 
ast asleep. 

Richard Standish, the husband and father, stood 
noiselessly on the threshold, contemplating this 
pretty home-picture with a full heart. After a few mo- 
ments he made a step into the room, His wife 
looked up quickly, her eyes brightening with pleasure 

“Oh, Dick! is it you?” she said; “how glad I 
am. I was so afraid you'd be detained late. Come 
in, I want——” 

But something in his face silenced her all at once, 
and she sat looking up at him. with tender, entreat- 
ing eyes. He spoke at, last, his voice hoarse and 
unsteady. 

y “ The Albatross sails to-morrow morning, Violet,” 


e said. 
A silence fell between them, broken at last. by her 
passionate inquiry : 

“But, Dick, is there no help? Must you—must 
you go?” 

“T must, Violet!” 

She said no more, knowing that his decision was 
inexorable. Once before, since their. marriage, he 
had gone, leaving her for a whole dreary year—and 
now he was goingagain. The embroidery fell from 
her fingers, and she sat gazing into the red coals, 
while the babies slept at her Sect, thinking of the 
desolate hours in store for her and them. Her 
husband watched her with a swelling heart. After 
a while he approached her, and stroking her bright 
rippling hair, said tenderly : 

“ Poor Violet, poor little wife, you mustn’t take 
it so hard.” 

She made no answer, but throwing her arms round 
his neck, sobbed for a few moments on his bosom; 
and then she was ready for her work, and there was 
plenty todo. Clothing to overlook, socks to darn, 
besides all the packing. The whole night long she 
was at it, and in the chill, drear dawn, pale and weary, 
but with wide, sleepless eyes, she followed him down 
to the wharf. The Albatross swung at anchor, 
all ready for her departure. 

He had kissed the babies as they lay asleep in 
their little cot-bed, and now he turned to his wife. 

“Good-bye, Violet,” he said, his bronzed features 
working with the emotion he struggled to keep down. 
“T may as well say it at once, as it’s got to be done; 
take care of yourself and the babies, and don’t worry 
about me; a year will soon slip by, and then I'll be 
back again, God willing. Kiss me, and run home like 
a good little wife; you’re shivering with the cold 
now.” 

She kissed him, clinging to his bosom for a mo- 
ment, and then she hurried away. But on the top of 
the hill she paused to look back. She could not 
discern his face or figure in the crowd of busy men 
that thronged the decks, yet she gazed through the 
darkness with yearning, wistful eyes, until the moment 
of departure came ; and amid cheers arid shouts, and 
booming guns, the Albatross started on her long 
voyage, her white sails looking like great, wings in 
the uncertain morning light. 

Then she hurried homeward, the babies would be 
waking and need her care. But what a weary, aching 
heart she carried in her bosom. All at once the aim 
and interest of her life seemed to have died out—the 
very world had changed. The red, dawn-fires, just 
kindling in the far east, wore a garish, sickly light; 
the early matins of the birds sounded harsh and dis- 
cordant; and her home, Litherto so pretty and 
attractive in her eyes, looked forlorn and, desolate. 
But Violet was a brave little woman, despite her 
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childish face and rippling bair ; and although heart 
and hands were alike nerveless, she went resolutely 
to work, and aftér a time she worked herself into a 
genial, hopeful humour. For these simple, homely 
tasks, that make up our life drudgery, are often the 
saving of our souls ; this ceaseless labour, from which 
we flinch at times, is the one sovereign remedy, the 
universal panacea for human ills and woes. 

The glory of autumn faded, and winter came. The 
snows fell white and deep round the sailor’s little 
cottage, and through the dreary, weary nights the 
patient mother worked and watched her babies, 
|.ittle Annie, the eldest born, could remember her 
father, and over and over again she would ask: 

“ Mother, when will father come home from over 
the big sea ?” 

And the mother would answer, her blue eyes 
brightening at the thought: 

“ When summer time comes, darling, and the golden 
pippins get ripe, then father will come home.” 

And the winter went by at last, and spring came, 
bringing the bloom of primroses, and the odour of 
violets, and the golden pippin tree was one mass of 
fragrant blossoms. Little Annie watched them, and 
led her baby brother beneath their rustling shadow, 
telling him of the coming day when father would 
come home. Almost a year had gone by, and in all 
this long, long time only one letter had come. Mid- 
shipman Standish found but few opportunities to send 
letters; but this one‘sufficed. He was well, and the 
Albatross would soon be homeward bound—he 
would be at home in autumn. 

And autumn came; the trees put on the livery of 
royal purple, the hills their russet gold. Violet 
Standish went about her work, from day to day, with 
an indescribable beauty in her face. She seemed to 
have grown young again ; all the cares and troubles 
of life dropped off like a mantle, leaving her clothed 
in the radiant garménts of hepe and love—the fair, 
fresh, winsome girl that Dick Standish had wooed 
and won amid the clover bloom of her country home, 
five years before. The little children wandered 
«bout in the yellow sunlight, dyeing their fingers 
with berries, and peeping into the tiny homes of the 
robins ; and one sunny morning both came rushing 
in, all aglow with excitement : 

‘“* Mother, mother !” cried Annie, her little pinafore 
filled with golden fruit, “see here! the golden pip- 
pins are ripe. Will father come home to-day ?” 

Violet’s heart gave a great leap of gladness. She 
looked out at the blue sky, the floating, fleecy clouds, 
and mist-crowned hills, with something like a 
prophecy at her heart : 

“T think he will, darling!” she replied ; “ we will 
make ready for him, anyway. Go gather all you can.” 

And the children toddled off again, the little 
sturdy boy looking so like his father, that his 
mother ran after him and covered his brown face 
with kisses. Then she hurried back and fell to 
work. She cleaned the cottage till a speck of dust 
could nowhere be found, put fresh flowers in the 
windows—and then she went to cooking. Every 
delicacy, for which he had ever expressed a fancy, 
was prepared; and as the sun was going down, 
dressed in her prettiest gown, she sat down to 
wait. 

“Will father come to-night, mother?” asked An- 
nie, stealing up in the twilight. 

“If not to-night, he will come to-morrow, love ?” 

To-morrow came, the golden pipins hung ripening 
on the tree; the grain waved in yellow sheaves 
around the cottage-door. The year had rounded— 
why did not the wanderer come? The children 
wandered about restlessly, followed by faithful old 
Leo; and after noon, growing impatient and 
anxious, Violet went down to the post-office. Per- 
chance there might be a letter, or some tidings from 
the Albatross. 

A crowd of men surrounded the door, evidently 
in eager discussion, but they made way for her 
deferentially. There was no letter, and no tidings 
from the Albatross. The postmaster hesitated 
and looked at her with pitying eyes—so did the 
bystanders. Something in their faces struck her. 

“ What is it?” she questioned, looking from one 
to another. 

Then, an awful fear thrilling through her, she 
snatched a paper they had been reading. There it 
was in flaming characters ! 

“Losses at sea! The Albatross, due at this 
port on the nineteenth instant, took fire on the In- 
dian Ocean, and every soul on board was lost!” 

She tottered homeward through the glory of the 
autumn evening, clutching the paper in her hand. 

Che children met her at the gate. 

“ What is it, mother?” questioned Annie, looking 
up affrighted at her sad, pale face. ‘ Won't father 
some home?” 

“No, no!” she wailed in answer. “ He will never 
some home any more—never any more!” 

The autumn passed again, and winter followed, 





with dreary nights of storm and darkness. But 
Violet Standish lived and worked, for the mother- 
love in her bosom was strong. Spring came, with 
its beauty and promise, the pomp and pageantry of 
another summer, and autumn again. The golden 
pippins ripened, and Annie and her little brother 
gathered them in with a nameless awe in their young 
faces. Winter again, andChristmas Eve. The snow 

iled in great drifts round the little cottage; the air 
on and biting; the stars out in countless thou- 
sands. The mother and her little ones gathered 
in their faggots, and threw a heavy log upon the 
fire; and Leo atretched his huge length before the 
blaze. Then they sat down to their work, for work 
was beoming a necessity in these latter days; and 
even little Annie's tiny fingers did their part. The 
sturdy little boy, growing more and more like his 
dead father, cracked nuts, and shot straws at Leo, 
and finally became weary, and betook himself to his 
trundle-bed. 

“ What’ll Kriss-Kringle bring me, mother?” he 
asked, popping up his curly head. 

His mother glanced across at his chubby stockings 
suspended against the wall, and her eyes filled with 
tears. Her store of Christmas gifts was very scanty, 
yet she answered pleasantly : 

“ Something nice, perhaps, darling, if you’ll go to 
sleep like a good boy.” 

Annie worked until her blue eyes grew heavy ; 
and she followed her brother to the little bed, but 
not to sleep—she lay awake listening to the voice of 
the wind. It was a terrible night, cold and windy, 
and the distant boom of the sea was incessant. 
Her mother trimmed the lamp, and continued her 
sewing. 

“Don’t work any more, mother,” said the child. 
“Come to bed, please—I’m so lonesome.” 

“But I must finish this garment to-night, love. 
We shall need more coal on Monday ; and there’s no 
money till this is paid for. Go to sleep, there’s 
a darling; you're not lonesome with mother so 
near.” 

But the child still remained awake, her blue eyes 
full of solemn inquiry. 

“ Mother,” she began again, after a pause, “how 
nice it is tohave a father. Lizzie Green is so happy, 
I think ; her father takes her everywhere, and gets 
her such nice things. I wish my father had lived. 
Do you think, mother, he can see how lonesome we 
are?” . 

The poor, pale-faced woman put out her hand as 
if the child’s prattle tortured her. 

“My darling, yes; he knows about us, and sees 
us, I think,” she replied, speaking with an effort. 
“ But go to sleep now; mother is too tired to talk.” 

* Yes, mother ; only let me tell you what I’ve been 
thinking. What if the Lord should let Kriss- 
Kringle bring father home to-night—wouldn’t it be 
nice, mother?” 

“Yes, love; but that cannot be. Father cannot 
come to us; but we shall go to him by-and-bye.” 

Annie fell into silence, and the night waned away. 
The stars burned, and the wind moaned, and the 
great sea thundered. Violet worked on steadily. 
She was a brave, strong woman, and kept her sorrow 
beneath her feet ; but it rose up strong and fierce to- 
night. Old memories of her happy girlhood came 
trooping back, fond words, loving smiles, tender 
caresses. Her tried soul was full to overflowing. 
How should she ever bear the burden of life through 
another year? It was so hard, she should faint in 
the endeavour, but for herchildren’ssake. Glancing 
over at the little couch, and the pair of curly heads, 
she resumed her needle with fresh vigour. The 
hours wore on; Christmas morn would soon be 
dawning—Christmas with its peace on earth, and its 
promise of gladness to all men. What would it 
bring to her? 

The winds rose, driving the light snow against 
the windows. Leo put up his ears and listened, then 
he arose and trotted off to the door. Presently he 
began to whine plaintively. 

“ What is it, Leo?” asked his mistress. 

The dog came to her side, looking up in her face 
with an intelligence that seemed almost human; 
then he went back to the door, pawing and whining. 
Violet put down her work and went to the window. 
As the wind lulled, she caught the sound of a step, 
a firm, quick step, crunching the frozen snow. The 
dog leaped to the window, barking and whining,and 
showing every manifestation of joy. The step came 
nearer and nearer. A wild terror filled the lonely 
woman’s heart. What danger threatened her 
children? She glanced towards the little bed, and 
there sat Annie, in her white night-robe, her hands 
clasped, her sweet, spiritual face fairly radiant with 


joy. 
“Oh! mother, mother!” she cried, “don’t you 
know, don’t you feel it—it is father coming home ?” 
A wild thrill shot through the poor wife’s heart, 
terror, doubt, all commingled; her limbs trembled, 





and she grew faint; but as the step came nearer and 
nearer, obeying an impulse stronger than her will, or 
her fear, she opened the door.. A brawny, broad- 
shouldered man, in a sailor’s garb. One instant she 
gazed on him, and then she clasped him in her arms 
with a wild cry. 

“Oh! it is—it is my husband! Oh, Dick! you 
are not dead? Heaven has sent you back to me 
again ?” 

“Yes, Violet,” he replied, his hot tears raining on 
her cheeks, “ from the very jaws of death He has sent 
me back to you.” 

She held close for a moment, and then the 
mother-love began to stirin her heart. She turned 
and pointed to the little bed. The sturdy, little boy 
was sound asleep; but Annie was awaiting him with 
wide, bright eyes. 

“IT knew it, father, and I told mother so,” she 
whispered, as she clasped his neck. “I knew that 
ae: would let Kriss-Kringle bring you home to- 
night.” 

And Christmas morning dawned, bringing a re- 
newal of the promise of peace on earth to all the 
world, and to the sailor’s home a joy ——— 





and full of glory. .G. J. 
ADELCIA., 
BY THE 
Author of “ The Beauty of Paris,” “ Wild Redburn,” £c. 
———__——_ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


JEROME CAREW, after parting with Lord Charles 
and Adelcia Louvaine, retraced his steps in hope of 
meeting Sir Otto Dare, whom he believed would be 
swift and sure in his pursuit, the prize being too 
great to be readily resigned. 

He was not surprised, therefore, when he arrived 
at the farmhouse where he had administered the 
sleeping potion to Andrew and his companions, to find 
the Turkish ambassador and his party upon the point 
of renewing the pursuit. Carew rode up to the gate 
as Sir Otto and those with him advanced from the 
farmhouse, several bearing torches, as the night 
was dark. 

The surgeon met them boldly, and was at once 
recognised by Sir Blaize, who exclaimed, in great 
surprise : ‘ 

“What! Dr. Carew! Where is Lord Charles?” 

“ Ho! Is this man one of those who went with Lord 
Charles Gray and the maiden?” demanded Sir Otto, 
quickly. ‘“‘ Here—advance one of those torches, 
that I may look closely at him.. Do you know him, 
Sir Blaize 2?” ‘ 

“Know him? Of course I know him. He is Dr. 
Jerome Carew, secretary of Lord Charles Gray——” 

“No longer so, Sir Blaize,” interrupted Carew. 
“Tam discharged. Lord Charles bade me begone, 
as he needed me no more. Such is my reward for 
all my services.” 

“Carew? Jerome Carew? I think I knew you 
years ago,” said Sir Otto, gazing upon the thin, palo 
face of the surgeon. 

“Yes, we once knew each other very well, Sir 
Otto Dare.” 

“ So—I remember now,” continued Sir Otto Dare. 
“We may be friends and allies again, 1 suppose.” 

“T am ready to serve your excellency in all things. 
I would be glad to enter your service, since I have 
been thrust forth upon the world by Lord Charles.” 

“No matter for that, Carew. I willingly take you 
into my service,” said Sir Otto. “You may at once 
begin your usefulness by placing us upon the track 
of Lord Charles. The maiden, Adelcia Louvaine, 
was with him?” 

“ She was, and is, no doubt. I must have a fresh 
horse, however, or I must remain behind. Lord 
Charles is on his way to Dumfries with the maiden.” 

“ You shall go with us. Some of you see that an- 
other horse is provided for this man instantly,” com- 
manded Sir Otto, who now felt confident of being 
able to overtake the fugitives long before they could 
reach the Scottish border; and thus did the wily 
Jerome Carew attach himself to Sir Otto’s train, with 
no other object in view than to gain possession of 
the contents of the casket. It was not his intention 
to guide Sir Otto to the capture of Adelcia Louvaine, 
and he was careful to let fall no word from which it 
could be supposed that Lord Charles had any design 
to conduct her to Trenthamdale Castle. He believed 
that a few hours, or at most a few days, would see 
him master of the proofs of Adelcia's royal descent. 

It was not until the following morning that he be- 
came aware that the veiled lady who rode with the 
party, and of whose presence he had taken no notice 
during the night ride, was Molina Mandstone. He 
was a little startled at first, for he could not divine 
why she was in the train of Sir Otto, but after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, and considering the presence of Sir 
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Blaize, he concluded that the latter had met her and 
jusisted upon her attendance. As he was aware that 
Molina Mandstone had been marriéd to Lord Charles 
Gray, he imagined Sir Blaize and she had resolved to 
take hasty steps to prevent the young lord from being 
ents in an intrigue which might end in his being 
slain by the indignant Sir Bertrain. 

He had no suspicion of the truth, that Sir Blaize and 
his ambitious daughter had discovered that Lord 
Charles was not the heir of the dukedom of Trent- 
hamdale, for ke had no suspicion that Duke Lewis 
was notthe rightful duke. He noticed,for he was acutely 
observant, that Molina conversed gaily and inti- 
mately with Sir Otto, but he did not suspect that she 
had a desire to obtain the same casket he was so 
eager to possess. 

Omrah had assured her that the packet contained 
nothing which had the slightest reference to Sir Ber- 
tram’s father, nor to anything regarding the dukes of 
Trenthamdale, but simply and solely proofs of the 
royal descent of Adelcia Louvaine. Of this she was 
not satisfied, however, being of too suspicious a 
nature to rely upon the word of anyone, unindorsed 
by the evidence of her own eyes. 

All that day they journeyed on rapidly towards 
the Scottish border, under the guidance of Jerome 
Carew, and after nightfall they halted at an inn to 
suatch a few hours’ repose. 

“I distrust that man,” had been whispered to 
Omrah by Molina. “He is shrewd and dangerous. 
He has joined Sir Otto for no revealed purpose. He 
has dared make insulting offers to me—not to-day, 
but weeks ago. He will injure me, if he can. e 
was a witness of my marriage to Lord Charles. 1 
suspect that Adeleia Louvaine is the unknown lady 
whom Duke Lewis desires shall become the wife of 
his son; that Duke Lewis and Lord Charles are both 
aware of her royal descent and long concealed 
claims. Carew is doubtless their agent to procuré 
the proofs of her birth, and all claims which they 
may desire to make. Take care, or he may steal the 
packet from Sir Otto before you attempt it. Watch 
him, and be’before him in that matter.. As I am sure 
that Lord Charles will never be Duke of Trentham- 
dale, for Sir Bertram’s rights will be demanded after 
the death of Master Stepmore, if not before; and as 
I despise Lord Charles as a man, and especially as I 
fear 1 could never prove myself to be his legitimate 
wife—I know I cannot, if Carew refuses to testify in 
my favour—Maybold really not being certain that 
the man who married us was a priest; and as I 
sometimes suspect that my father has deceived me 
in saying that the marriage was legal; avd as Lord 
Charles himself may have seen through my father’s 
plot to entrap him, and may have deceived us, 
though he has gained nothing by the deception, I 
agree to accept your offer, when you shall have 
proved to me that you are Prince Selim.” 

“That fact, lady, shall be proved to your satisfac- 
tion,” replied Omrah, while his dark eyes flashed with 
joy. “Nor shall this sly fox of a surgeon win the 
packet.” 

Thus it was that Carew had a keen watch put 
upon all his movements, and even upon his glances, 
But Carew, after their arrival at the inn of which we 
have spoken, resolved to attempt to steal the packet, 
4 he had no doubt was carried close to Sir Otto’s 

ieart, 

Sir Otto and Sir Blaize took supper together, and 
Carew and Omrah attended upon them. Carew 
offered to pledge friendship with the Moslem in a 
goblet of wine, but the latter declined, saying that 
the laws of the Koran forbade the drinking of wine 
by all good and true Moslems. 

“Your master claims to be # Moslem,” said Carew, 
a by the reply, “ and he is drinking. Drink, my 

riend." 

“No. Sir Otto Dare is the keeper of his own con- 
science,” replied Omrah. “But I willsleep, for lam 
weary.” And addressing Sir Otto, he asked his per- 
mission to lie down upon the floor, as he was unable 
to retain his feet any longer. 

“Sleep, Omrah,” replied Sir Otto, “for there is 
none in my eyes.” 

“Nor in mine!” cried Sir, Blaize, who was eating 
and drinking voraciously. “But I would that we 
had overtaken the maiden, for all that. | But I will 
attend you, Sir Otto, I will attend you.” 

“Yes, for I may need the power of your presence 
and rank in effecting her arrest, when we overtake 
her, Sir Blaize,” said Sir Otio. 

Omrah sank down as if totally overcome with 
fatigue and want of sleep, and Carew muttered, as he 
gazed at him: 

“He is exhausted. He will sleep as heavily as if 
he had drank the wine. It is fortunate, for I feared 
I should be forced to use my dagger upon him. We 
shall soon see whether there is no sleep in your eyés, 
worthy knights.” 

Nor was it long before Sir Blaize suddenly began 
to nod as he ate, and so did Sir Otto; and within a 


| few minutes, both were leaning back in the high- 
backed chairs of the inn, snoring lustily. 

“So,” muttered Carew, as he saw the effects of the 
drug he had contrived to mix with the food and wine 
of the knights. “No sleep, eh? You never slept 
more soundly than you do now, my friends.” 

He waited a few minutes, and then, placing his 
band upon Sir Otto’s shoulder, shook him roughly. 
Sir Otto made no movement whatever in return. The 
effects of some soporific drug held his senses hound 
in profound sleep. Oarew then shook Sir Blaize, but 
the latter simply growled and then snored agair. 





The surgeon, cautious and vigilant, then thrust his 
foot against the prostrate formof Omrah. The Mos- 
lem muttered, moved his limbs, aud was again mo- 
tionless. 

“So,” said Carew, as his eyes. gleamed with tri- 
umph, “all are asleep, and I can go to my work. No 
doubt Sir Otto has the packet in his bosom, or some- 
where upon his person. I shall soon see.” 

With wary and experienced hands he felt about 
the dress of Sir Otto, and soon drew from the inner 
vest of the knight a packet enveloped in oiled silk, 
closely wound about with golden wire. 

“T have it!” thought Carew, as he held the packet 
in his hand and gazed at it exultantly. “This must 
be it, for he has no other. Adieu, knights. Fare- 
well, Sir Otto. I have made your slumber my ladder 
to fortune.” 

Contealing the packet in his bosom, he glided from 
the room, mounted his horse secretly, and spurred at 
full speed along the shortest road that led to London, 
sometimes laughing aloud as he galloped along, and 
exclaiming: 

“At last I hold fortune in my grasp! At last! 
Baron Carew! It sounds well—Baron Carew!” 

In haste to see Queen Elizabeth, for he had re- 
solved to bargain with her for his reward, and con- 
fident that she would advance him as he desired, he 
revolved his plans as he rode. 

“Her majesty must not be permitted to suspect 
that I have these proofs. I will first hint to her that 
her grandniece exists, and that the proofs of her 
birth exist also, aud then that there is a plot to place 
Adelcia Louvaine on the throne. She will at once 
offer me a great reward to find the proofs, and I shall 
so manage the affair that she shall bid higher and 
higher, and I shall at length fix my own terms. No- 
thing less than the title of Baron Carew, and the re- 
venues of the confiscated estates of the conspirators— 
nothing less. It will eost Elizabeth nothing, and she 
will grant all. Fortune, I have thee at last!” 

At an early hour, on the following morning, he re- 
solved to open the packet and examine the contents. 
Riding slowly, he unwound the golden wire, took off 
the silk covering, and found that the packet was com- 
posed of blank papers, nothing more, except that upon 
one of these folded papers was written: 

“ God is great, and Mahometis his Prophet! The 
thief hath his merited reward in finding his theft of 
no value.” 

Dashing the papers to the ground with a fierce 
malediction, Carew exclaimed: 

“ QGheated! baffled! beaten! and by that Moslem 
dog Omrah, whose eyes were upon me constantly. 
Curses seize him! But I must now hasten to Trent- 
hamdale Castle. The packet may yet be mine. Sir 
Otto is on his way to Dumfries. I may warn Duke 
Lewis, andreceive his orders and aid to take the 
packet by force. But who has the:packet? Cer- 
tainly Sir Otto had no other about him, Doubtless 
the Moslem has it, Sir Otto fearing to carry it him- 
self; for were it found upon him by any officer of 
the queen, his head would be in danger. But why 
bear a false packet in his bosom? I see now. 
The crafty Moslem suspected my purpose, or that 
my purpose was that of someone else, and there- 
fore he provided his master with a false packet. 
Molina Maudstone is with them. I noticed that 
she and the! Moslem several times exchanged glances 
yesterday, and twice they conversed apart. Ho! 
Molina Manudstone desires the packet. Heaven 
knows how she learned of its existence, but I think 
she knows its importance and desires to have it. So 
she makes love to the Moslem. Wait! I, have the 
plot now. The Moslem has stolen the true packet ; 
he placed one like it in size, shape, and weight and 
appearance in Sir Otto’s bosom, that the theft might 
pass unsuspected for a time, until Sir Otto should 
desire to open it. Sir Otto would suspect nothing, 
for he would at all times feel the presence of the 
false packet in his vest. Sir Otto stole the real 

ket from Master Stepmore, and the words I read 
in the false one were meant for him, when he should 
discover his loss. So; the Moslem, after all, did 
not inténd to outwit me, but Sir Otto. Good! Iam 
unsuspected yet: I will retrace my steps and over- 
take'the party. Ha! the Moslem has the contents 
of the lost casket !” 

Now, as Jerome Carew threw down the false 
packet, he halted, and as he pondered over bis dis- 








appointment and its cause, his eyes were bent fixedly 
upon the ground, and all his sense of seeing and 
hearing was absorbed in unravelling the mystery 
which had so suddenly blasted his hopes of speedily 
becoming Baron Carew. A waggon might have passed 
along the sandy road and he would not have known 
it. His fall from his high hopes had been so sudden, 
so precipitate and headlong, that he was for a time 
crushed to insensibility of all that was passing near 
and around him. Many minutes passed without his 
speaking aloud the thoughts: we have quoted, and 
during all that time his eyes were upon the ground, 
his ears closed except to his own reflections. But 
at length, with his eyes still fixed upon the ground 
at his feet, he began to utter his thoughts, as above 
quoted, aloud, and he concluded by saying, in a clear 
and distinct tone: 

“Yes; the accursed Moslem, Omrah, has the 
packet. The ‘Queen’s Secret’ shall yet be mine!” 

And here he raised his eyes to wheel his tired 
horse and retrace his steps. To his amazement, he 
beheld two horsemen regarding him steadily, not ten 
paces from him. 

Their approach had been almost noiseless through 
the deep dry sand of the road. They had come upon 
him suddenly around a sharp bend in the road, at a 
rapid trot, but the sand had mufiled the tread of their 
horses’ hoofs; and even had the road been hard and 
flinty, so deeply was Jerome Carew absorbed in his 
thoughts, he would not have heard them. 

They were fifty yards from him when they first 
saw him, as they trotted around the curve, and they 
recognised him as Dr. Jerome Carew instantly. They 
saw that he was gazing upon the ground as motion- 
less as a statue; and exchanging glances, they 
checked the speed of their horses, and approached 
him slowly, step by step, the hoofs of their steeds as 
noiseless as if treading upon wool. When within 
ten paces of him they reined up; and bent their eyes 
and ears upon him as he muttered his thoughts, and 
stared at the sand. 

When he raised his eyes, his amazed gaze met 
their, and as he did so, a thrill of fear chilled his 
heart, for in the two horsemen he recognised Sir Ber- 
tram Stepmore and the outlawed earl. 

He uttered a sharp cry of dismay, and would have 
made an attempt to escape upon his wearied steed : 
but as he uttered that sharp cry, which was almost a 
shriek, Sir Bertram and the earl were at his side, 
each with a fierce clutch upon his shoulder. 

“Traitor! where is your master?” exclaimed Sir 
Bertram. ‘“ You left Stepmore Retreat with Lord 
Charles and Adelcia Louvaine ; where are they ?” 

“Villain!” cried the outlawed earl; “ you spoke of 
a packet—of the contents of a stolen casket—of the 
‘ Queen’s Secret ;’ what know you of all these ?” 

The faces of the speakers were fierce, their eyes 
flaming with rage and suspicion; and even as they 
spoke, Jerome Carew saw more than a score of well- 
armed men sweeping into view around thecurve, with 
Andrew and the others, whom the surgeon had 
drugged at the farmhouse, riding in front, 

“That is the man!” shouted Andrew, as he rode 
up; “that is the poisoner of our food and drink, Sir 
Bertram. He was with Lord Charles, and we are 
sure that he put poison into our ale and porridge, for 
never slept I like a dead-drunk fool before.” 

“You returned to the farmhouse, where you 
drugged the servants who were with Adelcia Lon- 
vaine,” said Sir Bertram; “and you left it in com- 
pany with Sir Otto Dare, who thought this man was 
slain—-” 

“This man as you call him,” interrupted Carew, 
sullenly, for he saw no means of escape, “is not, as 
he calls himself, Edwin Hume, but——” 

The hand of the earl was upon Carew’s throat be- 
fore the latter could complete his sentence, and he 
said, fiercely : 

“Do you wish to die? If not, keep your know- 
ledge of me between your teeth. Sir Otto thought I 
was dead, and sent his Moslems to bury me. But 
they left me in the grove, where I was found and 
restored to life by Sir Bertram. Make terms while 
you can, for your life hangs apon a thread.” 

“ What would you?” gasped the treacherous sur- 
geon, asthe earl released his throat. 

“ Guide us to Sir Otto Dare and Lord Charles.” 

“ They are far apart, and not likely to meet soon, I 
think. Sir Otto is riding hard towards Dumfries 
now, if he has not altered the course he was upon 
when I left him. Lord Charles is at Trenthamdale 
Castle.” 

“And the lady—Adelcia Louvaine!” cried Sir 
Bertram. 

“Is doubtless his wife, or should be ere now,” re- 
plied Carew, with a malignant glance at Sir Bertram. 
“You have no right ‘to blame me in the matter. I 
was not intrusted with the care of the lady, nor am 
I longer in the service of Lord Charles. He told 
me he intended to take the lady to Trenthamdale, 
and not to Dumfries; and as for that, Sir Bertram, 
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Lord Charles has been madly in love with Mistress ! bound to his horse and riding between the earl and 


Adelcia Louvaine ever since you showed him her 
portrait yonder in Ireland.’ He yisited Stepmore 
Retreat to try to win her love and pefsuade her to 
fly with him. You saw fit to thrust her upon him. 
You threw your pet lamb into the jaws of the wolf. 
Do not blame me for anything I have done, It is 
true—why deny it ?—that I drugged the servants at 
the farmhouse, but I did it at the command of Lord 
Charles, whose servant I then was. He used me so 
far, and the next day discharged me.” 

“Great heaven! what vile treachery in the man 
whose life I saved, and in whose sworn friendship I 
trusted!” groaned Sir Bertram, in bitter mental 
anguish. 

“You said something of the ‘Queen’s Secret, 
exclaimed the earl. “ What know you of that?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Liar! There on the ground are the fragments of 
a packet——” 

“ Of nothing but blank paper,” interrupted Carew, 
anxious to conceal his knowledge of the “ Queen’s 
Secret.” 

“True; but I suspect you thought they were sdine- 
thing else when you stole them—for no doubt you are 
a cunning rascal—your very face declares that. Yon 
doubtless overheard something you should not have 
heard at Stepmore Retreat. I remember that you 
were stealing about the chambers, a sly, cat-footed 
knave. Out with it, man, say, or you shall be hanged 
on the nearest tree.” 

“Oh, you dare not do that in England,” said Carew. 

“ What dares an outlaw not to do!” replied the 
earl, in a fierce, low tone, meant only for Carew’s 
hearing. 

“ If yon are the man I think you are,” said Carew, in 
a guarded tone, “ you are no longer an outlaw.” 

“ Fall back,” said Sir Bertram to those who were 
gathered near. “Fall back, men.” 

His followers, who were all servants or tenants of 
his father’s estate, instantly obeyed, and the earl con- 
tinued : 

“Whom do you think I am ?” 

“ Edgar Sheldon, Earl of Hereford, my lord.” 

“] am Edgar Sheldon, and I was Ear! of Hereford.” 

“ And are now, my lord ; for Lewis, Duke of Trent- 
hamdale, has obtained your lordship’s pardon from 
Queen Elizabeth,” said Carew. 

“T suspected this. Do you know it?” 

“T know it, for 1 was employed by the duke in some 
matter in his library,a month or two ago, and among 
his papers I saw a parchment bearing the royal seal 
and signature of E)izabeth, and containing full par- 
don to Edgar Sheldon, Earl of Hereford, for all deeds 
done or meditated against the peace of the realm in 
favour of Mary, late Queen of Scotland, and restor- 
ation to his title and estates. So I pray your lord- 
ship, for this service, to set me free, and let me 
pass on.” 

“T cannot trust nor believe so shrewd a villain as 
you are, man,” replied the earl, sternly. “ You must 
go with us, for so adroit a spy upon the secrets of 
others has no doubt learned the “ Queen’s Secret,” and 
I see it in your eye to go to the queen and unfold your 
stolen budget, if only for revenge. The packet which 
contains “the Queen’s Secret ” was covered with silk 
of that colour,”—here the ear] pointed at the silken 
envelope which Carew had torn from the false packet 
—and wound around with golden wire, such as I see 
upon the sand. You have discovered something, and 
made an attempt to discover and use all. Confess, or 
the nearest tree will speedily bear an acorn which 
dangles from a halter.” 

Carew saw that the earl was earnest in his threat; 
and fearing for his life, he said: 

“Sir Otto, I thought, had the contents of the sto- 
len casket I heard of at Stepmore Retreat, and that 
which lies upon the ground was in his bosom last 
night.” 

“So you robbed him ?” 

“Tf taking from a robber that which he has stolen 
is robbery, | robbed Sir Otto. You see I wag de- 
ceived. Sir Otto still has ‘the Queen's Secret.’ ” 

“What of Omrah, the Moslem?! demanded the 
earl. “ Ah, knave, you change colour! You are brim 
full of treachery yet. I overheard you say as we 
listened to your spoken thoughts just now, ‘Omrah, 
the Moslem, has the ‘ Queen’s Secret,’”’ 

“Let him be mounted on a fresher horse than his 
own,” said Sir Bertram. “ He shall be bound and go 
with us to T'renthamdale Castle. Adelcia must be 
rescued from Lord Charles.” 

“And from Duke Lewis, for no doubt he will dis- 
cover that she is my daughter if he sees her. But you 
advise prudently, Sir Bertram. We will first rescue 
Adelcia, and then pursue Sir Otto as he journeys to- 
wards Scotland,” remarked the earl, as he proceeded 
to bind Carew’s arms behind his back. 

When this was done, and the surgeon mounted upon 
a fresh horse, the whole party wheeled about and tock 
the shortest road to Treuthamdale Castle, Carew being 


” 


’ 


Sir Bertram, 

“ Ah,” thought the surgeon, as ‘he was thus borne 
along at a rapid pace, “here is a fine end to Baron 
Carew and his plans. Atleast, the plans of others 
will be as bitterly made chaff and ashes. That is 
some consolation !” r 

Sir Otto and Sir Blaize would have slept all night, 
after the flight of Carew, had not Omrah taken sharp 
means to awake them after they had slumbered and 
snored for three long hours. 

The Moslem burned feathers and sulphur under 
their neses before he could arouse them from their 
stupor, and when they were sufficiently awake he 
gave them wine in which he had dissolved some 
Arabian drug, the effect of which soon made them as 
wide awake as ever they were in their lives, and 
somewhat excited. 

“ What isit, Omrah ?” asked Sir Otto, snapping his 
ugly eyes wildly, after his draught. “Have I been 
asleep or drunk ?” 

“ My eyes feel as if an army of moles, commanded 
by snails and blind worms, had marched over them!” 
said Sir Blaize, as he stared about him. “Surely I 
have not been drunk. I do not remember drinking 
deeply before I fell asleep.” 

Sir Blaize had swallowed asmall modicum of about 
half-a-gallon before he succumbed to the drugs of the 
surgeon, but that was nothing to a man of his wide 
thirst. He glanced at the table before him, and his 
glance numbered the empty bottles. 

“Eh ! Only six empty bottles between us, Sir Otto,” 
he exclaimed. “Only six miserable empty bottles 
have we punished. Three for you, and three for me! 
Bah! and we went to sleep over three empty bottles 
each! Pah! Why I have emptied seven at a sitting 
often, and walked as steady after it as a thirsty camel. 
Three bottles! Gods, we have grown old and tem- 
perate, and become as abstemious as sick sailors. To 
the full bottles, Sir Otto! Let us retrieve our en- 
dangered reputations!” 

With this the old toper seized a full bottleof wine 
and emptied it into a huge wooden goblet, and began 
to retrieve his reputation. ‘ 

But Sir Otto knew that three bottles of wine had 
not been swallowed by him. He had a strange buzz- 
ing in his head too, and after a moment’s thought, 
he said: 

“ Have I been drunk, Omrah ?” 

“No, my lord. You have been drugged.” 

“Drugged!” eried Sir Otto. “By whom?” 

“By the surgeon, no doubt, as he has disappeared, 
Sir Otto.” 

“The scoundrel! But why should he. have,done 
it? Ah! devil and fury! the packet is gone!” he 
added, clapping his hand to his bosom, and starting 
up. “Robbed! The * Queen’s Secret’ is lost! To 
the saddle! Sound the alarm,Omrah! Which way 
went the rascal? A thousand crowns to the one who 
regains the packet! To horse!” 

The blare of Omrah’s trumpet filled the inn, and 
aroused all within it, and after much hasty diseus- 
sion and examination of the matter, Sir Otto said: 

“ The dog was in the service of Lord Charles,and 
doubtless committed the theft for his master. He 
must be overtaken. No doubt he is hurrying.on to 
give the packet to Lord Charles.” 

In this belief he and his troop rode on until morn- 
ing on the road to Dumfries, and would have con- 
tinued upon that route, had they not overteken a 
traveller, who, on being questioned whether any one 
had passed him travelling fast, replied: 

“J amonmy way to Dumfries, and no one has 
passed me. I have been upon the road always used, 
for three or four days/” 

“Sir Otto,” said Molina Maudstone, who still clung 
to the party, “I have thought that Lord Charles may, 
have turned aside with the maiden, and persuaded 
her to accept him as her lover. I know his habits, 
and am sure he has gone to his father’s castle,” 

‘Think you he would betray the trust Sir Bertram 
placed in him, lady?” 

Molina Maudstone laughed, as she replied: 

“ He would betray his God, did he believe in one, 
as readily as Judas. I am sure he has carried, the 
girl to his favourite haunt at Trenthamdale Castle, 
and if Carew stole the packet for him, you, will find 
both of them there.” 

“Then we will wheel about and hasten thither- 
ward,” said Sir Otto. ‘But we need a guide,” 

“T will be your guide, Sir. Otto,” replied Molina, 
who was vexed that Sir Bertram Stepmore had not, 
overtaken them, and who now believed that Sir Ber- 
tram would direct his pursuit of Adelcia towards 
Trenthamdale, if he suspected, as she did, that Lord. 
Charles had played traitor to his trust... “My mind 
is made up,” she thought, as the course of the party 
was changed, ‘‘ to accept the offers of Omrah, if he 
can prove to me that he is Prince Selim, the son and 
heir of Sultan Mahomet. But if Sir Bertram falls 





before this is proved, I may yet be Duchess o. 





Trenthamdale. In, any event, I wish to follow this 
matter to the end. Omrah has placed the packet he 
calls the ‘ Queen’s Secret’ in my hands, and it is in 
my bosom. I am eager to read it, and will find an 
opportunity soon.” 

Thus at the same time and far apart from each 
other, there were two parties on the way to Trentham- 
dale Castle. 

There was another party also, an aged man, who 
had set forth from Stepmore Retreat in a litter, borne 
by eight stout and fleet-footed men, no other than 
Master Richard Stepmore, in whose mind a suspicion, 
as sudden as. it wag profound, had arisen, that Lord 
Charles and Duke Lowis had discovered the true 
parentage of Adelcia Louvaine, and, that Sir Ber- 
tram, the outlawed earl and himself had blindly con- 
fided the maiden to the care of the very man who 
would conduet. her, to treacherous Lewis, Duke of 
Trenthamdale; and so Master Richard Stepmore was 
on his way to speak with Duke Lewis, travelling as 
fast as men could carry him, As he had aimed 
straight for Trenthamdale Castle when he left Step- 
more Retreat, there was every probability that he 


would arrive there as soon as Sir Otto or Sir Ber- © 


tram, though they travelled on horses, 
(To. be continued,) 
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A Morro applicable to rapid young men—fast 
bound, fast found. ~ 

A HUSBAND complains sadly at the price of 
“ducks.” His wife recently bought three for twenty~ 
six pounds, viz.: A“ duck” of a dress, a “ duck’ 
of a bonnet, and a “ duck ” of a parasol. 

“You and your wife should become one,” said a 
friendly adviser toa hén-pecked husband. “ Become 
one?” exclaimed hen-pecked; “why, we are ten 
now.” “How so?” “She's 1,and I’m 0.” 

A VOUCHER. 

A man once went to purchase a horse of a Quaker. 

“ Will he draw well?” asked the buyer. 

“Thee will be pleased to see him draw.” 

The bargain was concluded and the farmer tried 
the horse, but he would not stir a step. He returned, 
and said: “ That horse will not draw an inch.” 

“JT did not tell thee that he would draw, friend , 
I only remarked that it would please thee to see him 
draw, and so it would me, but he would never gratify 
me in that respect.” 


“No, Biddy,” said Patrick to his wife, “ you 
never catch any lies coming out of my mouth.” 
“ You may well say that,” replied Biddy; “they fly 
out so fast that nobody can catch ’em.” 

A convict wrote a letter to his brother, a serious 
letter, without an attempt at a joke, which, however, 
concluded thus: “I must leave off now; my feet are 
so cold I cannot hold my pen.” 

“ Well, Jones, did you see anything of our friend 
Smith?” “Yes, gone deranged.” “Has he?” 
“ Yes indeed; he doesn’t know his. own hogs from 
those of his neighbours!” 

ROASTED. RABBITS. 

The Brazilians seldom knock at the door as we 
do. They clap the palms of the hands together two 
or three times, which answers the same purpose. 
They never enter an).open room without giving 
notice or asking leave-—com lizenza—among the 
most intimate friends, In the streets they never 
call after each other, but attract the attention of the 
persons they wish to detain by,a “shu!” which may 
be heard some distance. When a lady stops you in 
the street, which is unusual, it is customary to stand 
with the hat off. until she tells you to put it on. 
“Once on a time,” a loquacious Senora encountered 
in the hot sunshine in the street, a man of her 
intimate acquaintance, named Coelho (Rabbit), and 
detained him for some time, hat in hand, without 
requesting him to put it on, and, after asking par- 
ticularly about all the members of the family, one by 
one, added ; 

‘You may, be,sure that I like all of the Rabbits.” 

The gentleman, who was scarcely able to support 
the noonday heat, answered, demurely:, 

“Yes, my Senora, and I see that yon like them 
best, roasted.” 

A ScHooLMAsTER asked one of his scholars in the 
winter time what was the Latin for cold? “Oh, sir,” 
answered the lad, “I forget at this moment, although 
I have it at my fingers’ ends.” 


. How To se BeavTiFuL.—It is a question that bur- 
dens the mass. of womankind so much. Curls and 
cosmetics. are all jn requisition to enhance the beauty 
of “the human face divine "—but what is the re- 
sult? Yonth’s roses only flee the faster—old age 
will creep on apace ; rouge cannot hide its wrinkles, 
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nor can it make any face beautiful. We are decided 
believers in the old adage—*“ Handsome is that hand- 
some does.” ‘No face has true beauty in it that does 
not mirror the deeds of a noble soul. Not a thought, 
word, or deed, but leaves its autograph written 
on the human countenance ; and we care not whether 
kind Nature has given her child an ugly face or a 
handsome one, if the heart that beats underneath all 
is warm and loving. And if the soul that looks out 
from the two eyes be true and pure, that face will be 
beautiful always, for it has found the true fountain of 
youth ; and though time may fold the hair in_ silver, 
and furrow the brow, yet there will ever be a beauty 
lighting it up that years cannot dim, for the heart 
and soul never grow old nor die. 


RIGHT AND LEFT. 

Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same table. 
One asked the other what side she would take, the 
right or left? She answered promptly, “It will be 
right for me to take the left, and then it will be left 
to thee to take the right.” 


Tue coolest thing at the summer resorts is the 
coolness.of the landlords in charging you for what 
you don’t get. 

THE man who tried to sweeten his tea with one of 
his wife’s smiles has “ fallen back” on. sugar. No- 
thing like first principles after all. 

A LADY recently advertised for employment as 
follows: “ A ycung widow lady wishes to superjntend 
a widower’s household, and would not object to the 
supervision of a child.” 


“Mapa,” said an old gentleman to his houge- 
keeper, “in primitive countries, beef is often the 
legal tender; but madam,” said he, emphatically, 
thrusting his fork into the steak, “all.the law in 
Christendom couldn’t make this beef tender.” 

A wIDpow lady received a present of a turkey. 
“Who sent it ?” she asked of the Irish porter. “I 
was tould not to tell,” said he. “Ah! I can guess,” 
said the lady. “ Bedad, that’s just what I tould Dea- 
con Grant,” said the porter. 


LEGAL MEDICO ADVICE. 

Husband: “ Yes, I did say if you cured my old 
woman I'd pay you. But you didn’t cure her! And 
you say you didn’t kill her! Then I'd like to know 
if I'm expected to pay a big bill for your visits? Go 
to wr, I can prove that I j,romised to pay if you 
cured.” 

A Boy at a.crossing, begging something of a gen 
tleman, the latter told him “he would give him a 
trifle when he came back.” “ Your honour,” replied 
the boy, “ you would be surprised if you knew how 
much money I lose by giving credit in that way.” 

LAUGHTER is an external expression of joy; it is 
the most,salutary of all the bodily movements, for it 
agitates both the body and the soul at the same time, 
promotes digestion, circulation, and perspiration, and 
enlivens the vital power in every organ. 

THE extensive authority of parents under Chinese 
laws is well known. A Chinese of forty years old, 
whose aged mother flogged him every day, shed 
tears in the company of one of his friends, “Why 
do youweep?” “Alas, things are not as they used 
te be. The poor woman's arm grows feebler every 
day! 

AN old miser, who was notoriously parsimonious, 
being ill, was obliged reluctantly to consult a doctor. 
“What shall I do with my head?” said the old man, 
“it’s so dizzy I seem to see double.” The doctor 
wrote @ prescription and retired:—* When you see 
couble you will find relief if you count your money.” 

An AccomMopaTInG SERVANT.—A gentleman 
addressed his servant: “James, I have always 
placed the greatest confidence in you ; now tell me, 
James, how is it that my butcher's bills are so large, 
and I always have such bad dinners?” “Really, 
sir, I don’t know ; for I am sure we never have any- 
thing nice in the kitchen that we don’t send some of 
into the dining-room.” 

Maxine rt Easy ror Hiw.—A Frenchman owed 
4 man eight hundred francs, and he. made a pro- 
position to give him eight notes, payable monthly, 
tor one hundred francs each. The first note was pro- 
tested. The creditor demanded an explanation. “I 
didn’t want yon to lose eight hundred francs all at 
once, so I divided it up, that your loss might fall upon 
you by driblets.” 


Suocxtne Dugt 1n Spatn,—A shocking duel has 
taken place in Madrid.. The incident which led to 
the encounter was, it seems, of the most trivial 
character. Don Celestino Olozaga, the young man 
who has been killed, was at the Opera, and happened 
‘o drop his cane upon Count de Jara, who thereupon 
— very irritated, and would not believe that 

© cane had fallen by accident, though assured that 

1 


such was the case. Hot words arose and ultimately 
a duel with swords was arranged, which took place 
next morning. Count de Jara who is said, to be an 
excellent swordsman, escaped unhurt; his opponent, 
who knew nothing of the weapon he fought with, 
was run through the body, and died instantly. Don 
Celestino Olozaga is described as a very promising 
young man of six-and-twenty. He was one of the 
secretaries of the Cortes, and nephew of Don Salus- 
tiano Olozaga, formerly Minister of Queen Isabella, 
but more recently representative in Paris of the 
Provisional Government of Spain. This terrible 
tragedy, as may be imagined, has created a very 
painful feeling in Madrid, 





MAY DAY. 
Tue streaks of dawn are pale and gray, 
The stars yet faintly beaming, 
Before the sun’s reviving ray 
Can through the clouds come streaming. 
The village lads with hearts so gay, 
Are up the woodlands sweeping, 
Or through the dotted meadow stray, 
Sweet, coloured flow’rets seeking. 
For now ’tis May, the first of May, 
And all must up, off, and away, 
The may-pole’s garland finding. 
Whether the flowers be wild or rare, 
Each one must contribute his share, 
With clusters green entwining. 


The early bells ring out a peal, 
Which over the hills goes sounding ; 
While little ones the village fill, 
Each heart with joy abounding, 
To watch the maidens deck the pole, 
And see it nobly standing, 
Its ribbons from its crested poll 
In streamers gaily hanging. 
For now ’tis May. The pole there stands 
As placed by smithy’s brawny hands, 
The festive joys awaiting, 
While voices young with loud hurrah ! 
Greet lads and lasses on their way 
To find their usual mating. 


The village maids, al) dressed in white, 
With garlands round them trailing ; 
And youths with eyes of lustre bright, 
Prepare for roundelaying. 
Some doubting maidens cast a glance 
Towards their partners for the dance, 
With rather serious pouting ; 
While others don a smiling face 
Well snited with their pleasant place, 
And use an artful flouting. 
But now ‘tis May, that joyous day, 
And all must use their best display, 
Without their anger glancing; 
So then, with smile put on, or pure, 
Each takes her station so demure, 
Quite ready for the dancing. 
The village inn is gay and trim, 
And.forth good. cheer they’re bringing 
To old and young who look so prim, 
Their jovial songs while singing. 
The piper, wreathed from top to toe, 
Steps off, the ditty playing ; 
Then lightly tripping to and fro, 
All ’gin the dance displaying. 
For now ’tis May, the flowery May, 
And all with hearts so blithe and gay; 
So lightly, sprightly trippivg, 
Each Jad and lass upon the grass, 
Crack laughing joke as quick they pass, 
Around the garland skipping. 


And now with flushed and heated brows, 
With hearts through frolic beating, 
They leave the pole, ‘neath elmy boughs, 
They wisp’ a fond love greeting. 
And others, as the day wears on, 
With mirthful sports the hours prolong, 
To glad the happy meeting. 
And as the sun sinks in the west, 
The host brings forth the very best, 
The house affords, for eating. 
For now ’tis May, the holiday, 
These pleasant hours must pass away, 
For others that. come straying. 
So then with cups and parting song, 
They sing with lusty ps long, 
To their next merry Maying. 
Gro. C. Swain. 


Nzew anp GiGANTIc Piant.—Living specimens 
have recently been forwarded to this country from 
Nicaragua of one of the most gigantic plants in the 
vegetable kingdom. It isclosely allied to the Arums 





(or “ Lords and Ladies”) of our hedges, and, until 


the present time, has wholly escaped the notice of 
travelling botanists. It produces but one leaf, 
nearly 14 ft. in length, supported on a stalk 10 ft. 
long. The stem of the flower is a foot in circum- 
ference, the spathe or flower 2 ft.long, purplish blue 
in colour, with a powerful carrion-like odour. As 
this remarkable species of Aroides is quite new to 
science, it has not yet received a name. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Soap-sups is an excellent fertiliser of grass and’ 
grape-vines, and should not be wasted. A bit of 
alum in a tub of soap-suds sends the dirt and soap 
to the bottom and leaves the water fit for use again, 
if carefully poured off from the sediment, which 
becomes a concentrated fertiliser, almost as good as 
guano. If a lump of.alum as large as the thumb- 
joint is thrown into four or five gallons of boiling 
soap-suds, the scum runs over and leaves the water 
clean and soft and useful for washing. We have 
often “ settled” a glass of Thames water, and made 
it look as “clear as a bell” in a few seconds by 
tying a bit of alum to a string aud twirling it around 
under the surface of the water in the glass. 

INK FROM ELDER.—According to a German jour- 
nal, an excellent permanent black ink may be made 
from the common elder. The bruised berries are 
placed in an earthen vessel and kept in a warm 
place for three days, and then pressed out and 
filtered. The filtered juice is of such an intense 
colour that it takes 200 parts of water to reduce it 





to the shade of dark red wine. Add to 12} parts of 
| this filtered juice, one ounce of sulphate of iron and 
| the same quantity of pyroligneous acid, and an ink 
| is prepared which, when first used, has the colour of 
| violet, but when dry is indigo blue black. The ink 
is superior in some respects to that prepared with 
galls. It does not become thick so soon; it flows 
easier from the pen without gumming; and in 
writing the letters do not run into one another. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SaLz or PAINTINGS BY THE OLD MAstTERs.—At 
the sale of the Délessert collection of pictures in 
Paris, Raphael’s “ Virgin and Child” sold for 150,000 
francs, (6,250/.,) the Duc d’Aumale being the pur- 
chaser; and Vandyck’s portrait of “ Michael le Blon” 
for 150,500 franes, (6,270/.). A Cuyp sold for 92,000 
francs, (3,834/.). 
| Aw Ancient TREE.—The oldest tree on record in 
Europe is asserted to be the Cypress of Somma in 
| Lombardy, Italy. This tree is believed to have been 
| in existence at the time of Julius Cmsar, forty-two 
years before Christ, and is therefore 1911 years old. 
lt is 106 ft. in height, and 20 ft. in circumference at 
1 ft. from the ground. Napoleon, when laying down 
his plan for the great road over the Simplon, diverged 
from a straight line to avoid injuring this tree. Su- 
perior antiquity is claimed for the immense tree in 
Calaveras County, California, This is supposed.from 
the number of conceptrig, circles in the, trunk,to be 
2,065, years old, 

ABYSsINIAN AFrrarrs —Politics in Abyssinia ap- 
pear.to be in a feayful chaos. The latest information 
is that Menilek, King of Shoa, and the, Wakshum 
Gobaze were in the. vicinity of Magdala, ready for 
battle. Mastyat, the. Queen of the, Wallo-Gallas, 
had joined the latter ; and Queen Warkitt, her rival, 
had allied herself to the former, both bringing a 
large contingent in support of their respective con- 
federates. ’Ali Faris, the chief of Yadjoy, still holds 
his own; but in the event of a battle between Men- 
ilek and the Wakshum Gobaze, he will be obliged 
to submit to the conquéror. Gondar, the old capital, 
is held by a rebel leader, supposed to be Bitwiddad 
Hailo, one of the late chiefs of Magdala, as all the 
Amhara country, to the north and west of Lake Tana 
is governed conjointly by him.and his cousin, Bal- 
ambfiral Gabra-Mahhane ’Alam. Mashisha, Theo- 
dore’s eldest son, is a prisoner in the hands of the 
latter chief. An attempt to capture him was 
made by the son of Tadla Gwalu, the chief of Goj- 
jam, which was,so far successful,.that the assailants 
were carrying him off to.imprison him in the Amba 
of Gojjam, when.the people.of the Balambiras over- 
took them and rescued the captive. The prince has 
now been sent as @ prisoner to the Sar-Amba, in 
Chélga. Kfsa, of Tigre, is sending 20,000 dollars to 
Cairo, to obtain a new Abfina from the Coptic, Pa- 
triarch, By the latest. accounts received at Masso- 
wah, Menilek and Gobaze had come to an under- 
standing, and the latter was returning toDebra-Tabor, 
Gobaze was expected in Tigre, but it is questioned 
whether he will be able to make his way thither 
through the intermediate country, which is still held 





by the rebels. 
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able advances to.civilization. Their position was again and ole cheerful, and has a good business. Respondent must 

’ CONTENTS, lost to Europeans until the first half of the fourteenth | be dark, affectionate, and not above twenty-six. 

century, — they ined Cie ed tp tha Bt certain fugitive | “ Marion " feventeen bas, ; 4. jos Phones brown hair, aa ha na 

Page! Page Spaniards who were Moors. gray eyes, of a lively on, musical 
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W. Jos. Kexnepy.—The address is— Miss Burdett 
Coutts, Hampstead, London, N. 
G. R. Biesspy.—We do not professto judge of character 
by caligraphy. 
G. Duvau.—Hair dark brown: 
but scarcely bold enough. 
Youne Cierx.—Southampton Docks were opened in 
850. 


handwriting very fair, 


Portrry.—“ A Spell Broken” and “Tll Wishes come 
Home to Roost” declined with thanks. 

A Constant REApER.—We do not know of a work upon 
the subject. Apply at a respectable confectioner'’s. 

Srertima.—Writé to Heralds’ College: Bennet’s Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons. You will get every information. 

Tattor Sam.—1. The creditors can come upon the es- 
tate, but not upon the widow. -2. The second husband is 

free from liability for the first husban@’s debts, 

M. A. §.—If you take the article to a respectable cu- 
riosity shop, the proprietor will give you his opinion as to 
its genuineness and value. 

An Apprentice.—You are not bound to serve the seven 
weeks of illness, nor do we think your master would ask 
it. 

W. B. C.—1. It is quite lawful. 2. No clergyman will 
refuse. 3. You could get a common licence from Doctors’ 
Commons for 21, 10s, 

- Moryine Stan.—You had better apply to a naturalist. 
There are different methods, according to the nature of 
the bird. 

Annie S.—1. The marriage would be quite legal. 2. 
Your handwriting would be elegant if you took more pains 
to form your letters 

Jack T.—The Romans considered eels one of the 
greatest delicacies of the table ; they were preserved and 
fed with the greatest care. 

ASrationer.—Write to the secretary of the Post Office, 
St. Martins-le-Grand, London. You will get all the ne- 
cessary information by so doing. 

EnQuirer.—The better plan would be to take the en- 
gravings to apicture-cleaner. You run a risk of spoiling 
them if you attempt the task yourself. The charge will 
be trifling. 

Buiack Diamonp.—It is calculated that Newcastle and 
its neighbourhood can supply us with coal for a thousand 
years more, though two millions and a half of chaldrons 
are dug out every year. 

Haut Noste.—l. Mrs. Henry Wood is the author of 
*‘ East Lynne.” It was published by Richard Bentley, New 
Lurlington-street, about six years ago. 2. We cannot find 
much evidence of talent in your verses. 

IntsHMAN.—You can purchase for a few shillings an 
Emigrant’s Guide to the United States and British 
America. You will there find every information desired 
in your case. Our space is too limited to enter into the 

question fully. 

Harry Brown.—Tapestry was introduced into Eng- 
land by Eleanor of Castile, the wife of Edward I. These 
early relics were not the work of the loom, but of the 
needle, for which the British ladies were particularly 
celebrated. 

Youne Hovsewire.—To make curry powder, take of 
coriander seeds 11 oz., turmeric 4 0z., cayenne 4 0oz., 
black pepper 5 oz., pimento 2 oz., cloves } 0z., cinnamon 
5 oz., Shalots 1 0z. All these should be recently ground 
or powdered. 

BEEFEATER.—If you continue to make your habits con- 
sistent with the signature you have adopted, the chances 
of a decrease in bulk are against you. Adopt a farina- 
<cous diet, and avoid malt liquors. 

Forcret Me Not.—They are quite different. Sago is 
the inner pith of a species of palm-tree, growing in the 

Moluccas and Ceram. Tapioca is from the root .. a South 
nerican plant called Cassava. They are prepared some- 

t hing in the same way. 

Cc, F. Tuomson.—Your verses ‘“‘ The Man of Fashion” 
would be a wholesome satire on the present young man of 
the period were they finished a little more in consonance 
with poetic art. As it is, the attempt, though crude, is 
creditable. 

Geratp C.—The Camnary Isles were known to the 
ancients. Juba, the king of Mauritania, who was a con- 
temporary of Cxsar, is said to have described them with 
tolerable accuracy under the general name of the Fortu- 
uate Isles. It is known that even at that remote age 
they possessed a population that had made some respect- 





Mary Jane.—l. We do not know the American ad- 
dress. If you write to 22, Old Broad-street, City, London, 
the letter will reach him, 2. We cannot tell what your 
friend’s object is in going to the West Indies, or how 
long he intends to stay. All depends upon his occupation 
and inclination. 

Susscrizer (Staleybridge).—The We paper under a 
bastardy order run not from the birth of a child, but the 
day of the complaint to the magistrate a applying fora 
summons. A child six years old may , if the 
father contributed to its maintenance before it was one 
year old. 

SrupEnt.—In both cases the a to 
write from dictation, legibly and rong 2 nme without 
any blunders in spelling. In arithmetic, he is examined 
in all the rules, including vulgar and decimal fractions. 
He is also examinedas to age, health, and moral churacter. 
Age of admission, up to twenty-five years. 


Aidn+. 





BE PURE. 


Be pure! the task is hard, 

Slight seems the present gain, 
From earth thou’lt be debdrred ; 

‘Thou must be friends with pain ; 
The world will strive to soil 

Thy soul with thoughts of ill; 

Fear not the pain, the toil, 

Be pure, oh, brother, still ! 


Be pure! in life’s long way, ° 
m., - thy feet homeward range, 
‘alse dreams of light will sway, 
* Tempting thy heart to change; 
Distrust the fairest dream, 
‘That tempts thee to forget 
What once did holy seem, 
Be true, oh, brother, yet ! 2. Hi. 


La Bette Buancue.—We do not wonder that your 
plainer sister is the favourite. Amiability and modesty 
are more valued than beauty. Try to think less of your 
own personal appearance, and more of the feelings of 
others, and you will no longer have to complain of ne- 
glect. 

Cornisu Girt.—l. We could not recommend a dye for 
such a purpose, as you would run the risk of losing your 
eyesight. Pencilling is the safest operation, if you are 
determined to try to improve nature’s handiwork. . Be a 
sensible girl and do nothing of the sort. 2. Your hand- 
writing is elegant and ladylike. 

Percy TREMAINE.—Unless you have a special aptitude 
for the stage we would advise you to stick to business. 
The profession is a very arduous one, and if there are 
brilliant rewards for eminence, there are also many heart- 
breakin disappointments and misery for mediocrity. Mr. 
Edward Stirling, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, gives 
lessons to histrionic aspirants. 

Hisroricus.—The Spanish hero called “‘ the Cid,” 
one oi the greatest captains of the eleventh century, = 
led Rodrigo Dias de Bivar. He distinguished himself in 
actions against the Moors of Spain, whom he vanquished 
on several occasions, and from whom he took Valencia 
and many other places of importance. He lived in an 
of chivalry, and his whole life was a perfect romance. 
died about the year 1098, 

SorrowFvt S1tvia.—Your trouble is doubtless hard to 
bear, but far better suffer silently than confide in a 
former lover, even though he professes only to have a 
brother’s affection for you. Such sympathy is fraught 
with danger. Be advised by us: shun your old love, and 
study your husband more. He must be your best friend. 
Perhaps your own frivolous behaviour may be the cause 
of his coolness. 

Dvunors.—Compitgne is distant rather more than fi 
miles from Paris, and some twenty miles from Creuil, 
well known to all travellers on the Chemin de Fer du 
Nord proceeding from this side of the channel. During 
the summer months there are excursion trains to Com- 
pitgne from Paris regularly every Sunday. In the 
autumn the imperial court is installed in the chateau, 
and the days are given to hunting, shooting, and forest 
excursions, and the evenings to banquets, balls, and 
theatrical performances. 

Gro. D. Gorno, middle height, handsome, and with 
$001. capital. Respondent must be good looking, and have 
the same amount. 

Jessiz, Lizziz, and Marion.— Jessie,” nineteen, 5ft- 
4in., dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, and can sing 
and *play well. Respondent must be tall, fair, and not 
less than twenty-eight. ‘“‘ Lizzie,” eighteen, 5ft. 4in., 
light brown hair, deep blue eyes, fair complexion, lively 





with money. dent must be from seventeen to 
twenty-one, medium height, good looking, and fond of 
home ; money no object. 

Rococo, twenty-five, 5ft. 6}in., v dark, quiet, 
tones, and ad an artist. Re ave | must. not ant 
with den hair: f fond of music, and with 
house! itr po rope economy. 
tok, ——— re 2 eyes, oo he 1,0001. 

yearly nt niust be a lady fa- 

mi, able to cs lane. and have a dowry — small 

income se upon herself. She would be required to 
ge to China or Japan in July. 


THEATRAL, twenty-two. td bo 
tlemanly appearance, dar : ie gl com- 


lexion. mdent must the from seventeen to nay. 
like, pretty, not proud, and with a business she ca: 
work at ; complexion prefe: erred, 


Crara D. and Apa—‘Clara D.,” twenty, medium 

a , good looking, thorou be tal, good domesticated, and has 

Respondent must be good tempered, and hold 

a good situation. Cartes de visite exchanged. ‘ Ada,” 

nineteen, tall, fair, good looking, and will have 3001. when 

of aoe. Respondent must be talland dark ; a clerk pre- 
ferr 

Juuia, Minwie, and Lorry Porty.—“ Julia,” twenty- 
three, medium height, fair. ““‘ Minnie,” twenty, medium 
height, dark. Respondent must be thoroug y res t= 
able. ‘ Loncly Polly,” eg Se medium height, 
and dark. Respondent must be tall, dark, and a ship's 
mate: 

AcuitiEes and Enpyrmton. — Achilles ” (seaman- 
ner), twenty, 5 ft. 7in., om eyes, auburn hair, fair com- 
plexion, very respectable, and steady. ‘ Endymion,” 
twenty, seaman-gunner, 5ft, 8in., blue eyes, dark hair 
and Wen very de and steady, Res sont tom, must be eigh- 
teen, and have dark hair and complexion ; an inland town 
girl preferred. 

Lizziz, JuLia, and Emity.—“‘ Lizzie,” seventeen, rather 
tall, blue eyes, light hair, and -tem: . “Julia,” 
sixteen, medium bea * dark gee hair and eyes, and 
fond of home. ‘ Emil, medium height, light 
hair, blue eyes, and thoroughly acantatbantind. Respon- 
dents must be dark ; three friends preferred. 

Juiia, Louis, and Marian.—‘‘ Julia,”’ seventeen, fair, 
very amiable, and would make a loving wife. Respondent 
must be tall and dark ; Srgis 3 “ork oe referred. 
seventeen, blue eyes, "dark hair d amiable 
dent must be tall, dark, and between eighteen and tweuty ; 
a young clerk preferred. : * sixteen, dark eyes, 
and auburn hair, medium height, and of a loving disposi- 
tion; a young clerk preferred. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Annie F. is responded to by—‘‘ Harry Lawrence.” 

Enix by—‘ Francisco Duval,” 5 ft. 6in., dark bairand 
eyes, fond of music, and a player on the violin and piayo- 
orte 

Crara B. by —“ J. W. C.,” twenty-five, tall, fair, fond 
of home, and in good ay circumstances. Would like to ex- 
change cartes de v 

Ipa ten tinscoes, ‘ twenty-five 5ft. 6} in., very derk, 
good tempered, and quiet, with an income of ’3001. a-year, 
and prepared to marry early. Would like to ge 


cartes de visite. 
FREp B, by—“ watie d W.,” eighteen, medium. height, 
domesticated, and considered 


fair, genteel, 
pretty. 

ARCHER, Corsett, and Britanta by—‘‘ Miss Roberts,” 
tall, fair, goot looking, and a first-class business woman 
Would i to exchange cartes de visite; and—“A. b. o 
Would like to exchange cartes de visite. 








Part LXXII., ron Mar 1s now Reapy. Price 64. 
*,* Now mmeetys Vou, XII. of Tue Lowponw Reaper. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also, the TiTLE and Iypex to Vou. XII. Price Oxs 
PENNY. 





N.B.—CorRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTE"S 
> — Epiror or “THe Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Straud, 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 


London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, 2% 
334, Strand, by J. Watson. 
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